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MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue status of music instruction in the elementary program has been an 
extremely provocative issue in recent years. Specialists in general elementary 
instruction and in music have not always seen eye to eye regarding such 
matters as time to be devoted to music, content of the music program, uni- 
versality of music offerings, methods of instruction, and specific objectives. 

The fact that good music instruction requires basic musical skill on the 
part of the instructor has resulted in highly divided opinion regarding how 
much of the responsibility rests with the regular classroom teacher, how much 
with the special music teacher, and how much with the music supervisor. 
The fact that differences in musical aptitude of children are pronounced 
makes it difficult to determine how much music activity can be expected 
from every child as well as what type of music activity this should be. 
Since music reading requires skill and development in vertical as well as 
horizontal eye movements, the point in child development wherein music 
reading may be introduced efficiently is difficult to determine. Psychologists, 
as well as educators, are becoming more mindful of the fact that forcing this 
comparatively tedious reading process too soon may lead to the development 
of unfavorable pupil attitudes toward music in general. 

Instructional practices in any school subject are characterized, rightly 
or not, by some variation from school to school and even from teacher to 
teacher. It is probably safe to assume that instructional practices in music 
are even more subject to variation than they would be in most of the other 
school subjects. Other variable factors would include differences in the 
musical training and background of the classroom teacher, in policy regarding 
the allocation of music teaching responsibility, in the place and emphasis of 
music in the curriculum, and in music-room facilities, teacher attitudes, and 
available financial support. In order to develop some worth-while objectives 
for elementary music instruction, the factors listed above, to mention but 
a few, must be studied to determine the extent and interaction of such dif- 
ferences. Only by resolving these differences will it be possible to secure ob- 
jectives which are universally realized. 

The problems of developing worthy musical objectives, of providing more 
uniform and better training in music, of establishing the correct place and 
emphasis of music instruction in the curriculum, and of determining what 
constitutes adequate facilities may be attacked both philosophically and 
scientifically through the application of research techniques. In the past 
too much reliance has been placed on the philosophic method, coupled with 
much uncontrolled and often biased observation. Scientific observation and 
experimentation usually begins with an appraisal of the present situation. 
The present study, within certain defined limits, is directed toward obtaining 
the latter type of information. 


Purposes of the Study. The study was undertaken for the general pur- 
pose of obtaining information from grade school teachers themselves about 
music instruction in the elementary schools of Indiana. This main problem 
may be subdivided into the following components: 
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1. To what extent is music being taught in all schools? 

2. About how much time is being devoted to music instruction? When 
is music taught? 

3. How much music is being taught by the classroom teacher, by the 
special music teacher, and by the music supervisor ? 

4. What types of musical activities make up the music program? Whose 
responsibility is it to carry out these various activities? What is the 
relative emphasis on each of the activities? 

. Where is the music taught? 

6. How adequate is the basic and supplementary equipment available for 
music instruction ? 

7. How much assistance in teaching music is available to elementary 
teachers? What is the nature of this assistance and how adequate is 
it? 

8. How generally did these elementary school teachers participate in 
music activities when they were in high school and in college? To 
what extent do they participate now? 

9. What method is used in the teaching of music? 

10. When is music reading introduced, and what system is used to teach 
this reading? 

11. How often are new songs taught, and what method is used to teach 
these songs? 

12. What emphasis is placed on the creative aspects of composing songs 
within the classroom? 

13. What are the attitudes of room teachers regarding teaching their 
own music, whom they think should teach the music, the importance 
of music in the curriculum, supervision of music teaching, and the 
amount of time devoted to music ? 

14. How much support does the public give to the music program? 


A) 


Further Background and Clarification of Purposes. In recent years 
there has been a trend toward encouraging the grade school teacher to assume 
more responsibilities in the teaching of music to the children under her care. 
The reason back of this is that music is such an integral part of the child’s 
total experience that it should be taught by the person who is with the child 
most of the time. The present study, therefore, is designed to throw more 
light on how the general grade school teacher feels about the whole area of 
music. Does she like to teach music? Does she feel capable of doing it? 
What kind of help would she like that she is not now receiving? It was felt 
that the only way to determine this was to prepare a questionnaire and send 
it to a sampling of grade school teachers throughout the state of Indiana. 
A glance through the questions asked should be enough to reveal some of 
the problems now confronting the grade school teacher. 

There would appear to be a great lack of uniformity in the teaching of 
elementary music throughout the nation. In some schools music teaching is 
confined entirely to the work of the special music teacher. Nevertheless, 
there are many grade school teachers who, through extensive experience and 
some natural ability, do a good deal of their own music teaching, helped 
now and then by a wise and sympathetic music supervisor. Altogether too 
frequently, however, the grade school teacher has a distinct dread of re- 
sponsibilities in the teaching of music. 
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A purpose of this study is to determine some of the factors which prevent 
a grade school teacher from doing at least a part of her own music teaching. 
In many elementary schools, the practice of “swapping” is used to the advan- 
tage of the teachers concerned. Where there are two teachers, one of whom 
is particularly apt in music and the other in some other subject, it frequently 
works out that one teacher will take over all of the music in the two grades 
involved and the other will do all the teaching of the other subject. 

Occasionally, through no fault of any particular person, there is a lack 
of understanding between the supervisor and the grade school teacher. The 
grade school teacher, because of a possible feeling of inadequacy in music, 
will, unless given special encouragement, refrain from taking any responsi- 
bilities whatsoever, Here, again, this study will endeavor to discover some 
of the reasons why elementary school teachers do not assume more responsi- 
bilities in music. 

It would be very helpful, also, if some information were to be had on 
the type of assistance which grade school teachers receive from supervisors 
or special music teachers, together with some idea of the adequacy of this 
assistance. 

With the extensity and variety of musical experiences made available 
in recent years to the children of the nation, it would appear to be incon- 
ceivable that any candidate for the teaching of elementary grades could 
conveniently escape some aspects of a music environment. If, in the face 
of all this environment, we should find an appreciable number of grade 
school teachers unprepared or unsympathetic to the music program, we should 
be faced with a startling indictment of the effectiveness of music education, 
if not in the public schools, then in the institutions training music teachers. 
Or could at least some of this reluctance to teach music actually be laid at 
the doorsteps of well-meaning supervisors themselves? 

There may be inadequacies in the music experiences provided our 
students in teacher-training institutions. The customary number of semester 
hours in music given to the candidate for an elementary school teaching 
certificate is about six hours. In recent literature, much criticism has been 
leveled at the type of instruction offered in these courses. Excessive em- 
phasis on the technical aspects of reading and singing frequently lead to a 
forced and unnatural attitude toward a subject which, in reality, should pro- 
vide a wealth of emotional experience. Some have indeed suggested that, 
instead of being given emphasis on the techniques of music, our grade school 
teachers might better be given a satisfying and enduring experience which 
would lead to a thorough love of music. Once this is established, it should 
be much easier for the candidate for the elementary school teaching certificate 
to carry out responsibilities in music teaching. 

As an outgrowth of this study, it is hoped that there will be definite 
suggestions for improving elementary teaching so far as requirements in music 
are concerned. It should be clear that the more the grade school teacher 
can be prepared to work effectively with the supervisor, the more work the 
supervisor herself can get done. There is a great need for effecting a con- 
tinuity of experience in music as the child proceeds from grade to grade. 
Here again is a problem which has confronted more than one supervisor. The 
child may enjoy fine experiences through several years of happy association 
with elementary school teachers who can work effectively in music. Fre- 
quently such a continuity is destroyed by a single poorly prepared grade 
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school teacher who undoes all of the fine work in music which has gone on 
previously. It will be one of the purposes of this study to point out the 
means for preventing some of these blockages. 

Recent psychological studies point to the great effectiveness of preschool 
experiences in music. Outstanding among these studies is one by Jersild and 
Bienstock.!_ These two investigators have found that musical experiences of 
the proper sort actually can be the means of preventing the development of 
the so-called monotone. Their findings point conclusively to the fact that it 
is a great advantage to the child to have some early worth-while experiences 
in the field of music. Some authors have even gone so far as to suggest that 
early experience in music might well alter the child’s eventual “musical I.Q.” 
There is, therefore, a feeling on the part of many music educators that much 
more experimentation in the early training of children in the field of music 
is a vital necessity. Certainly when the grade school teacher's attitudes and 
abilities in this area become improved, we can look forward to an era of 
vastly improved music teaching for our children. 


Collecting the Data. The initial step in collecting the data for this 
study was the construction of a questionnaire form. First, a large number 
of items designed to get the desired information were listed. These were 
subjected to a process of clarification, refinement, consolidation, and elimina- 
tion. The resulting eight-page questionnaire? was multilithed for distribution 
to the teachers. An examination will reveal the fact that the items have been 
made highly objective; that is, in order to assure a minimum of time in 
processing the data, the check lists were designed to cover as nearly as possible 
all alternatives in the answers to the questions. There is evidence that this 
goal was accomplished, since very few respondees wrote answers in the spaces 
provided for such purpose. It will also be noted that the finished question- 
naire was to remain anonymous, in order to insure candid and unbiased answers. 

The sampling technique was designed to secure information from a ran- 
dom selection of all the elementary teachers in Indiana public schools. City 
and town schools were kept separate from rural schools. The following steps 
were taken in the selection of cases: 

1. The cities and towns were stratified on the basis of population. These 

population classes are listed in Part I, item A, of the questionnaire 


form, and were used as the principal control factor in the current 
study. 

. A random sample of about 20 per cent was drawn from cities in each 

population class. Thirty-four cities in all were drawn. 

3. A random sample of about 20 per cent of the 92 counties was drawn. 
This included 18 counties from which rural teachers were to be 
invited to participate. 

4. A letter was written to the superintendent of schools in each of the 
selected cities asking for his cooperation in the study. In small towns 
where there was no superintendent, this letter was addressed to the 
principal of the school. In this letter the administrator was asked 
to state the number of elementary teachers under his supervision, and 
to assume reponsibility for distributing a questionnaire form to each 
of these teachers. 


nm 





1 Jersild, A. T., and Bienstock, S. F., Training and Growth in the Development 
of Children, Child Development Monograph No. 10, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1932, 73 pp.; also Jersild and Bienstock, “The Influence of 
Training on the Vocal Ability of Three-Year-Old Children,” Child Development 2: 
272-291, March, 1931. 


2A copy of the final questionnaire appears in the appendix of this publication. 
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5. The same type of letter was addressed to the superintendent of each 
selected county. 


6. After the administrator had signified his willingness to help with the 
study, a package of questionnaires (one for each elementary teacher) 
was mailed to him, together with further instructions for distributing. 
At the same time, a second letter was sent to the administrator, 
thanking him for his cooperation and advising him that he might 
expect the package. With each of the questionnaires was attached a 
stamped envelope, addressed to the Division of Research and Field 
Services. : 

Of the 34 cities and towns originally drawn, 27, or 79 per cent, offered 
their services in helping with the study. The response for counties was not 
quite as good. Eleven of the 18 counties, or 61 per cent of those originally 
selected, agreed to help with the study. 

In all, 1,547 questionnaire forms were mailed out for distribution. Of 
these, 828, or approximately 54 per cent, had been returned at the time the 
study was begun. Considering the fact that the condition of anonymity 
precluded any attempt at follow-up, the present investigators feel that this 
represents a highly favorable return. It might indicate also the interest 
engendered in the study. 

When all of the factors and figures listed above are considered together, 
it may be estimated that approximately 8 per cent of all elementary teachers 
in city schools and about 5 per cent of all elementary teachers in rural schools 
in Indiana participated in the study. 

Figure | is a spot map which shows the location of cities and counties 
participating in the study. There was apparently good coverage of the state, 
with the possible exception of the west central portion of the southern half. 
Environmental and topographical differences in Indiana are more _pro- 
nounced in horizontal belts; that is, the whole northern half of the state 
might be considered more industrial in character, compared to the agricultural 
southern half, although there are exceptions to this broad genera] statement. 
There is apparently little difference betwen the eastern half and the western 
half. On this basis, then, the sample appears to be highly representative, 
since both the counties and the cities participating are well distributed from 
north to south. 

Figure 2 is a spot map of the postmarks of the returned questionnaires. 
Since the forms were filled out anonymously, this was the only way of 
checking the state distribution of cases. There was apparently some con- 
centration through the middle of the state, but the distribution of cases from 
north to south was still apparently very good. One large city in the south- 
west corner of the state accounted for the heavy concentration in that area. 

The statistically-minded reader will quickly detect two possible sources 
of bias in the present data. The sampling of cities and counties was truly 
random, but seven of the cities and nine of the counties contacted did not 
choose to take part in this study. The rather broad experience of the present 
investigators in working with Indiana schools leads them to believe that there 
is nothing in the general character of these communities which would seriously 
bias the results of the study because of their failure to participate. 

Another source of bias rests in the fact that many teachers did not 
return a completed questionnaire form. It is almost impossible to estimate 
the seriousness of this biasing effect. However, when data obtained in a 
recent report of the Indiana School Study Commission were compared with 
the obtained sample, they seemed to compare favorably in many respects. 
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Fig. 2. Locations from which returned questionnaires were postmarked 
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The Commission’s report covers the whole state in, among other things, sta- 
tistics related to the background and training of teachers, After considering 
all these factors, the reader may draw his own conclusions about the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. The investigators themselves are sufficiently satis- 
fied on this point to make the general assumption that the sample adequately 


represented the total population of elementary school teachers in the state of 
Indiana. 


Description of the Sample. Of the 828 respondees, 798 checked the 
size of community in which they were teaching. In Indiana there are about 
11,650 elementary teachers, so this sample included about 7 per cent of them. 
This would tend to corroborate the estimates made, Actually, nearly half 
of the teachers in Indiana are in rural schools, while only about 26 per cent 
of the cases in this study were rural teachers. This discrepancy can be ac- 
counted for almost solely by the fact that the counties did not participate 
in this study as readily as did the cities. However, this does not necessarily 
mean that the data for rural teachers were not representative of the larger 
state population of such teachers. 

Of the city elementary school teachers in Indiana, 47 per cent are in 
cities of 30,000 or more population; of the city teachers in the study, 57 
per cent were teaching in cities of this size. Corresponding percentages 
in the other population classes were as follows: Cities of 10,000 to 30,000, 
17 per cent compared to 17 per cent in the study; cities of 2,500 to 10,000, 
22 per cent compared to 16 per cent in the study; towns under 2,500, 10 
per cent compared to 14 per cent in the study. 

There were 817 teachers who checked the type of school in which they 
were teaching. Of these, 59 per cent were in city schools, 17 per cent were 
in consolidated or joint town and township schools, and 23 per cent were in 
strictly rural schools. The difference in this last 23 per cent and the 26 
per cent listed above who checked that they were teaching in rural schools 
was probably due to a varying interpretation on the part of some teachers as 
to what constitutes a small town. Some of the 26 per cent may have been 
checked rural even though the school was located in a small village. 

About 66 per cent of the teachers were teaching only one grade, 22 per 
cent were teaching two grades, 5 per cent were teaching three grades, 5 per 
cent were teaching four grades, and 2 per cent were teaching more than four 
grades. From these last two figures we may assume that about 7 per cent of 
the teachers were teaching in either one-room or two-room schools. This 
figure agrees closely with the number who checked that there were either 
one or two classrooms in the school, which is evidence of reliability in this 
aspect of the data. 

About 12 per cent of the teachers were teaching an 8-month school year, 
21 per cent checked an 8.5-month school year, 44 per cent checked a 9-month 
school year, and 23 per cent were teaching a school year of more than 9 
months. 

About 9 per cent of the teachers had fewer than 25 pupils in their rooms, 
48 per cent had from 25 to 34 pupils, 38 per cent had from 35 to 44 pupils, 
and 5 per cent had 45 or more pupils. The median number of pupils per 
room was 31.0; according to the report of the School Study Commission the 
median for the state as a whole is 31.3. Thus the obtained median for this 
sample closely conformed to that for the state as a whole. 
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According to the data, women teachers in this study outnumbered the 
men by about 10 to 1. The School Study Commission reports that 7 of 10 
teachers—elementary and high school combined—are women. Since the pro- 
portion of women to men is greater at the elementary level, the figures ob- 
tained here may be considered normal. 

Only about 3 per cent of the teachers in the study were in their first 
year of teaching, another 4 per cent had taught two to three years, and 5 
per cent had taught four to five years. In all, then, about 12 per cent had 
been teaching five years or less. This compares exactly with the 12 per cent 
reported by the School Study Commission who had a similar amount of ex- 
perience. About 11 per cent had taught six to nine years, which was slightly 
less than the percentage reported by the Commission. Thirty-five per cent 
had taught from 10 to 19 years, and 42 per cent had taught 20 years or 
more, Two conclusions are evident from the above: (1) the elementary 
teachers in this study were highly experienced in terms of years of teaching, 
and (2) the sample closely represented the state as a whole in regard to this 
item of data. 

About 45 per cent of these teachers had less than a bachelor’s degree, 
26 per cent held the bachelor’s degree, 21 per cent had done work beyond 
the bachelor’s degree, 6 per cent held the master’s degree, and 2 per cent 
had worked beyond the master’s degree. The Commission’s report does not 
tabulate elementary teachers separately, but shows that about 30 per cent of 
all teachers in the state are undergraduates and that the percentage of under- 
graduates teaching is much higher in the elementary field than in the secondary 
field. The median training of those in this study exceeded slightly the median 
training for all elementary teachers as reported by the Commission but, in 
the opinion of the investigators, was close enough to suggest that this sample 
was representative of the state as a whole as far as this item was concerned. 


Methods of Study. Hollerith techniques were used in processing the 
data. Each completed questionnaire form was assigned a number. Each 
item was then punched on cards, according to the check marks made by the 
teachers. This process was complicated somewhat by the fact that many of 
the items called for multiple checks. 

Item F in Part II caused some trouble. It was evident that the directions 
for this item were too complex for some of these teachers. Accordingly, data 
which were doubtful were eliminated from this item before punching. For 
the benefit of those who might like to set up a similar study, it is suggested 
that this item be reworked to conform with the general pattern of the other 
items in the questionnaire. 

An IBM counter-sorter was used to tabulate the data, All items in 
Part I were sorted without controls, in order to get information about the sam- 
ple. In studying the remainder of the items, it would have been possible to 
use many individual items as controls. However, publication limitations of 
the first report required some selection at this point. Arbitrarily, item A of 
Part I, size of community, was chosen to serve as a contro] for the first 
report. The cards were sorted into five categories, using this item as a 
criterion, as follows: 


1. Large city systems—Item I-A-2 (Population: 30,000 and more) 


2. Medium sized city systems—Item I-A-3 (Population: 10,000 to 
30,000) 
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3. Small city systems—Items I-A-4 and I-A-5 (Population: 2,500 to 
10,000) 

4. Town schools—Item I-A-6 (Population: Less than 2,500) 

5. Rural schools—Item I-A-1 


This process reduced the number of cases from 828 to 798, since 30 
teachers failed to check item I-A. These 798 cases, distributed as explained 
above, formed the basis of study for the remainder of the items, beginning with 
Part II. 


Limitations of the Study. The reader will note that the questionnaire, 
addressed, as it was, to grade school teachers, completely left out the special 
music teachers and music supervisors. This has been a deliberate purpose of 
the present study. It does not mean, however, that there is no concern for 
the welfare and problems of the special music teacher or music supervisor; 
in fact, it may be construed as aiming in the long run to help these special 
area teachers. In an unofficial manner, a number of supervisors have ex- 
pressed a keen interest in the study and have actually lent support to the 
gathering of data, Therefore, in addition to aiding in the teacher training 
program of the elementary school teacher, a sincere purpose of the study has 
been to aid general music supervision in a manner not heretofore attempted. 
As a result of the fact that responses from grade school teachers, many of 
whom were under the direct supervision of special area supervisors, were 
anonymous, a number of suggestions were offered which should be of in- 
estimable value. 

Proceeding in the manner heretofore described, there is every hope that 
problems of unexpected and unusual character may well reveal themselves. 

This study does not begin to exhaust all possibilities in the analysis of the 
data. There are many controls other than item I-A which might serve in 
studying other answers in the questionnaire. 

Generalizations from these data are valid only in so far as (1) this 
sample is truly representative of the state as a whole, and (2) the state of 
Indiana is representative of a larger population, The present investigators 
feel that sufficient evidence has been previously disclosed to suggest at least 
that the sample is truly representative of the state as a whole. 

It is well understood that questionnaires do not always produce the most 
reliable data. To minimize unreliability, the questionnaire was made as ob- 
jective as possible and was shortened so that it would not be too great a 
task for the teachers to answer all of the items. 

All research profits through corroborating studies. The present in- 
vestigators would be happy to see similar studies initiated and would be very 
glad to cooperate in any possible way with those who are interested in 
carrying out such studies. 

The present study aims only to survey a few existing conditions and 
attitudes in the field of elementary music. To bridge the gap between what 
is and what should be in elementary music instruction is a major problem 
which cannot be solved satisfactorily in a brief study such as this. However, 
this study should be helpful in evaluating a few main components of the 
major problems. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


In analyzing the cata, it was immediately apparent that the exposition 
of results could not logically follow the exact pattern of parts and items in the 
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original questionnaire form. Six large sections of the report will be used in 
the discussion. The titles of these sections, and the specific questionnaire 
items in order of consideration within each section, are: 
1. Teaching responsibility and time allotment: Items II-D, II-A, II-B, 
II-C, V-H, and II-E 
. Basic materials and facilities: Items II-G, II-J, II-K, II-H, II-I, 
V-F, and V-E 
3. Supervision and other assistance: Items II-L, II-M, and V-G 
4. Musical background and interests: Items III-A, III-B, III-C, and 
III-D 
5. Teaching procedures: Items II-F, IV-A, IV-B, IV-C, IV-D, IV-E, 
IV-F, and IV-G. 
6. Other attitudes: Items V-A, V-B, V-C, V-D, and V-I 


nN 


There was considerable variance in the number of teachers checking the 
different items, but this was primarily because of the nature of the items them- 
selves rather than because of lack of reliability of the teachers checking the 
items. Many of the items called for responses which were conditioned by 
variable factors in the background and practices of the teachers, Others could 
not be answered by all the teachers. 

In orcer to reduce the data to comparable terms, responses were usually 
tabulated in terms of percentages. It should be noted here that these per- 
centages do not always total 100, since many items called for multiple re- 
sponses. The percentages included in each table were based on the number 
who actually made a response to the item. When the fact that no response 
was given seemed significant itself, the percentage of those who returned 
questionnaires but did not respond to the item was also tabulated. 


Teaching Responsibility and Time Allotment 


In studying the music teaching responsibility of the classroom teacher 
and the amount of time allotted to the teaching of music, the following points 
were considered: (1) the proportion of music instruction being carried out 
by the classroom teacher, (2) the reasons for not teaching her own music 
if music was not taught by the classroom teacher, (3) the number of periods 
each week devoted to music, (4) the average length of the music period, (5) 
the attitude of the teacher in regard to whether or not the time allotment 
was satisfactory, and (6) whether or not the teacher helped other classroom 
teachers to teach music. 


Music Taught by Classroom Teachers. Table I shows the percentage 
of teachers, distributed with regard to the proportion of music which they 
themselves taught. Sixty-six teachers failed to check this item, therefore the 
percentages in Table I are based upon 732 cases. 

About a third of the teachers taught all or nearly all of the music 
in their rooms, while a slightly higher proportion taught none or only 
a very littl. The percentages teaching other proportions of their own 
music were well distributed. 

Teachers in the large and medium sized cities appeared to be carrying 
the heaviest responsibility in teaching music. Collectively, 56 per cent of the 
teachers in large cities and 70 per cent of those in medium sized cities 
taught from four fifths to all of their own music. On the same basis, 22 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
THE PROPORTION OF MUSIC WHICH THEY THEMSELVES TAUGHT 














(N = 732) 
Type of School 
= t All 
roportion Large | Medium /| Small Schools 
City |Sizea | City | Town | Rural 
City 
All 33 9 6 7 30 22 
Nine tenths 15 30 8 5 1 11 
Four fifths 8 31 8 1?) 2 9 
Seven tenths 7 4 6 1 1 3 
Three fifths 7 2 4 3 ° 4 
One half 5 1 6 7 6 5 
Two fifths 1 ce) 1 6 3 2 
Three tenths 2 2 6 9 3 4 
One fifth 1 6 6 4 3 3 
One tenth 3 3 16 5 8 7 
None 21 12 33 53 43 30 























per cent in small cities, 12 per cent in towns, and 33 per cent in rural schools 
taught as large a proportion of their own music. 

Musi¢ was evidently taught more frequently by special teachers than 
by the regular classroom teachers in the rural, town, and small city schools. 
Collectively, 54 per cent of the rural teachers, 62 per cent of the town 
teachers, and 55 per cent of the small city teachers did not teach more than 
one fifth of their own music, while only 25 per cent of the teachers in 
large cities and 21 per cent of those in medium sized cities taught very little 
of their own music. 


Reasons for Not Teaching Music. Item II-A requested information from 
only those classroom teachers who did not teach their own music, In all, 
414 teachers, or slightly more than half of the total cases, checked this item. 
It can probably be assumed, then, that about half of the classroom teachers 
did not teach any of the music in their own rooms. Table II shows the 
reasons why these teachers did not teach their own music. The percentages 
in this table are based upon the 414 cases who checked the item. 

The situation wherein all of the music was taught by a special teacher 
occurred most often in small city and town schools, where at least four out 
of five teachers checked this as the reason for not teaching music. Consider- 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGES OP TEACHERS WHO DID NOT TEACH THEIR OWN MUSIC, DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO REASONS WHY THEY DID NOT TEACH MUSIC (N = 414) 











Type of School 
Reasons for Not Teaching Total 
Large | Medium | Small 
City |Sizea |city | TO | Rural 
City 
All music taught by special 
acher 47 38 88 81 62 65 
Responsibility shared with 
another teacher 36 46 3 6 14 
Lack of msical ability 26 27 9 10 20 18 
Lack of sufficient training 19 15 5 4 20 16 
Lack of piano skill 22 19 13 7 17 16 
Lack of singing ability 16 15 11 16 12 4 
Lack of time in program 2 8 12 24 pt) 
Lack of sufficient materials 1 ° 3 6 12 6 
Other reasons 7 ° 4 6 2 4 
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ably over half of the rural teachers, about half of the teachers in large cities, 
and over one third of those in medium sized cities who did not teach music 
were relieved of music teaching responsibilities because a special teacher did 
all the teaching in this subject. Of the total number who did not teach their 
own music, about two out of three checked that the music was taught by a 
special teacher. 

The practice of sharing the music teaching responsibility with another 
classroom teacher was more prevalent in the medium sized and larger cities, 
where about four out of ten listed this as a reason for not teaching music 
in their own rooms. This practice existed to an almost negligible degree in 
the small cities, towns, and rural districts. Altogether, only 14 per cent 
of the non-teachers of music shared the music teaching responsibility with 
another teacher in the same building. 

More of the teachers from the larger cities than from the smaller cities 
and rural districts listed musical deficiencies as the reason for not teaching 
music. This may not indicate a group weakness, but probably is in a way 
a reflection of the fact that the latter group, with a higher incidence of music 
teaching responsibility allocated to special teachers, was more or less unaware 
of what deficiencies existed in their own abilities. 

It is probably significant that rural teachers were in the majority when 
lack of time and lack of materials were checked as reasons for not teaching 
music, This condition might well serve as another of the many arguments 
for more extensive consolidation, because consolidation would result in the 
provision of better materials, in the better distribution of teacher time, and 
in the provision of more special teachers to help with all aspects of the 
elementary program, 


Number of Periods Each Week Devoted to Music. Table III shows the 
distribution of the number of periods each week that were devoted to music 
activities, Only 20 of the teachers in the study failed to check this item. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF PERIODS EACH WEEK DEVOTED TO MUSIC IN THEIR 
ROOMS (N = 778) 














Type of School all: 

Number of Periods Large |Medium | Small ‘* eats Schools 
City |Sizead |City 7 nia 
City 

None 1 o Oo 5 12 54 
i 2 2 8 13 23 10 
& 7 6 38 42 21 19 
3 20 20 16 17 19 19 
a 10 3 6 7 6 7 
5 55 60 27 6 13 35 
6 4 3 1 2 
- 1 ° ° 0 1 1 
8 1 1 ve) 2 Oo i 
More than 8 1 3 2 0 ° 2 























Over half of the teachers in the large and medium sized city schools 
reported that five periods each week were devoted to music, The tendency 
to teach this many periods was not nearly so evident in the small cities, 
where more teachers reported two periods than five. Two periods a week was 
the prevailing practice in town schools, with sizable percentages also re- 
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porting one period and three periods. No set number of periods predomi- 
nated in rural schools, but less than 25 per cent taught music as often as four 
periods each week. 

From these data, it is apparent that only about half of the children 
in all the schools had as many as three music periods a week. About half 
of the children had either one, two, or three periods a week of music training, 
while. very few had more than five. 

About one in eight of the children in rural schools and about one in 
twenty of the children in town schools had no class periods allotted for music 
activities. Practically all of the children in communities of other sizes had 
regular music periods. The median number of periods each week for all 
students is not shown on the table, but was computed to be approximately 4.2. 


Average Number of Minutes in Each Period. Al! except 18 of the 
teachers checked the average number of minutes in each music period. Table 
IV is a percentage distribution showing the variation in average number of 
minutes in each period, according to the way the teachers checked the item. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES IN THE MUSIC PERIOD IN THEIR 
ROOM (N = 780) 














Type of School 
—_ All 
oP oF antes Large |Medium |Small |, — Schools 
City |Sized |City wn | ware 
City 

ve) 1 0 ft) 5 12 3 
10 0 1 ) 1 4 1 
15 13 28 12 6 14 15 
20 46 35 23 26 16 31 
25 16 13 22 20 13 16 
30 12 17 33 23 23 20 
35 3 1 5 10 2 3 
40 5 1 1 3 2 3 
45 2 2 1 3 8 4 
More than 45 1 0 1 1 3 2 























The length of period most frequently checked was 20 minutes. Almost 
half of the large city school teachers and slightly over one third of the medium 
sized city school teachers listed the 20-minute period. The 30-minute period 
was most popular in the small city schools, but both the 20- and 25-minute 
periods occurred frequently. In the town schools, percentages were rather 
evenly distributed among the 20-, 25-, and 30-minute periods. The length 
of period in rural schools was quite variable over a large range, but some 
preference was shown for the 30-minute period. 

A comparison of Tables III and IV reveals some negative correlation 
between the number of periods and the length of period; that is, where 
there were fewer periods the period tended to be somewhat longer. Further 
comparisons reveal that exactly the same percentages of teachers checked no 
periods in Table III and no minutes in Table IV. This is taken as evidence 
of reliability in the data. 

The median length of period for all teachers was about 17.5 minutes. 
When this is multiplied by the median number of periods, 3.5, it is estimated 
that the average child received about 60 minutes of musical instruction each 
week, 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOP 
THEY THOUGHT THE TIME NOW DEVOTED TO MUSIC WAS ADEQUATE (N = 704) 











Type of School aa 

Degree of Adequac 
- — Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sized |Ccity | Town | Rural 
City 

Adequate amount devoted now 84 85 63 36 39 65 
Too much time devoted now 1 ° 3 ° ° 1 
Too little time devoted now 16 15 34 34 61 34 























Adequacy of the Time Devoted to Music. Of the 778 teachers, 704 
checked the degree to which they considered the time now devoted to music to 
be adequate. Table V shows the distribution of these opinions. 

The teachers in the larger communities were much better satisfied with 
the time now devoted to music than were those in the smaller and rural com- 
munities. More than four out of five teachers in large and medium sized city 
schools, and about two in three of those in small city schools were satisfied 
with the time now spent. Scarcely more than one in three of the teachers 
in towns and rural areas were satisfied. 

There were only a very few teachers who thought too much time was 
being given to music. As would be expected, percentages who thought too 
little time was being allotted were, in almost all cases, the reverse in size of 
those who were satisfied with the present amount of time. Collectively, 65 
per cent of the teachers felt that the present amount of time was adequate, 
1 per cent thought there was too much music time, and 34 per cent wanted 
more time for music instruction and activity. 


Percentage Helping Other Teachers With Music. Only 61 teachers 
failed to check whether or not they were helping other teachers with their 
music program. Table VI shows the distribution of teachers checking this 
item. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT 
THEY HELPED WITH THE MUSIC INSTRUCTION IN OTHER CLASSROOMS (N = 737) 











Type of School 
all 
s 
vite Large |Medium | Small ? — Schools 
City |Sized |City om re. 
City 
Do teach in other rooms 9 6 2 4 6 6 
Do not teach in other rooms 91 94 96 96 94 94 























The percentage of teachers helping other teachers with music was not 
large; in fact, only 6 per cent of all these teachers signified that they helped 
with the music in rooms other than their own. The practice was most prev- 
alent in large city schools and least prevalent in small city schools, In no 
case, however, did the differences in percentages appear to be large enough 
to be highly significant. 


Basic Materials and Facilities 


The subtopics concerning materials and facilities and how the teachers 
felt in regard to the adequacy of these included: (1) place where the music 
instruction was given, (2) basic text used, (3) supplementary texts used, (4) 
available teaching aids, and (5) teachers’ evaluation of the adequacy of 
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record supplies, teaching materials, and teaching facilities. Tabulated per- 
centages are always based upon the number of teachers who actually checked 
the item, In some instances the percentages total more than 100, since some 
items call for multiple checks. 


Where Music Was Taught. Table VII shows the percentages of teachers 
who checked various rooms in which the music instruction took place. Only 
15 teachers failed to check this item. The regular classroom was the room 
in which most teachers taught their music, with 59 per cent of all teachers 
holding their classes in their own rooms. A fourth of all teachers used a 
special music room for their music classes, with the small city schools having 
the largest percentage of such rooms. Another fourth of the teachers reported 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHERE THEIR 
MUSIC WAS TAUGET (N = 783) 











Type of School a3 

¥ Taugh 

cies Large |Medium | Small Schools 

City |Sizea |city | Town | Rural 
City 

In the regular classroom 70 61 52 $5 50 59 
In a special msic room 23 34 40 21 16 25 
In a gymasiun 10 . 2 7 1s 8 
Partly in classroom, and 

pertly in another room 2s 40 2s 24 23 26 
In another room not listed 

above 2 2 1 4 3 2 
Musit not taught ° ° 1 7 12 4 























holding their music classes partly in a classroom and partly in another room, 
a fact which may indicate that some of the music was taught in a special 
room where more teaching aids, such as a piano and phonograph, were avail- 
able. A very encouraging fact is that only a small percentage of all teachers 
had to teach their music in a gymnasium, while even fewer used another 
room not listed on the table. In the past the gymnasium or auditorium has 
too often been designated as the special music room, Another commendable 
fact is that in all the city schools a music program was being carried on. 
A deplorable situation existed, however, in a few town and rural areas (7 and 
12 per cent, respectively) where no music was being taught in any kind of a 
room, 


Basic Music Text Used. Of the 798 teachers, 704 checked this item. 
Although there was a place in the item for those to check who used no basic 
text, it is highly probable that many of those who failed to check this item 
(item J on the questionnaire) did not use a basic text, but this possibility 
cannot be verified. 

The distribution of percentages of teachers using various well established 
music texts is shown in Table VIII. Of the three state-adopted texts (American 
Singer series, New Music Horizons series, and World of Music series) the 
American Singer series led with 42 per cent of all teachers using this as a 
basic music text. The New Music Horizons series came second, with 29 per 
cent of all teachers using this series. The Singing School series, which was 
not a state-adopted text, ranked with the third state-adopted text, the World 
of Music series, with 2 per cent of all teachers using each of these two texts. 

In the large cities the two leading textbooks showed no outstanding dif- 
ferences in amount of usage, the American Singer series being used by 45 
per cent of the teachers and the New Music Horizons series by 44 per cent. 
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TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE BASIC 
MUSIC TEXTS USED IN THEIR CLASSROOMS (N = 704) 














" Type of School a 
Text 
Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sizea | City | 7mm) Rural 
City 
American Singer series 45 37 61 39 35 42 
Music Hour series 5 ° 4 8 8 6 
New Music Horizons series 44 55 16 20 8 29 
Singing School series 2 i?) 3 1 1 2 
Songs and Pictures series 1 ° 1 te) 1 1 
World of Music series 1 ° 3 5 2 2 
Other series 2 6 7 10 8 6 
Wo basic text used ° 2 5 17 37 12 























The small city and town schools used the American Singer series more often 
than the New Music Horizons series, with 61 per cent compared to 16 per 
cent, respectively, of the teachers using them in the small city schools, and 
39 per cent compared to 20 per cent in the town schools. In medium sized 
city schools over half of the teachers used New Music Horizons series, while 
less than half used the American Singers series. 

Two of the older series, Music Hour series and Songs and Pictures 
series, were little used as basic texts. 

A relatively few teachers used other series, while 12 per cent used no 
basic text. Over a third of the rural teachers used no basic text, which makes 
one wonder whether any books were available to these teachers. 


Supplementary Music Texts Used. Of the total cases, 187, or about 
23 per cent, failed to check the item which dealt with supplementary music 
texts. This was possibly because they had no supplementary texts. Table 
IX shows the distribution of those who checked the item. 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY MUSIC TEXTS USED IN THEIR CLASSROOMS (N = 61)) 











Type of School 

All 

Supplementary Text Large |Medium |Smal) “ Schools 
City |Sizead [city | Town | Rural 
City 

American Singer series 17 19 12 19 8 15 
Music Hour series 53 3s 31 9 ll 32 
New Music Horizons series 14 12 17 9 5 11 
Singing School series 15 7 7 ° 7 9 
Songs and Pictures series 10 6 8 9 4 8 
World of Music series 9 5 7 5 1 6 
Other supplementary texts 38 49 36 26 26 35 
No supplementary texts 19 20 32 47 57 33 























The three state-adopted music texts were used only slightly as supple- 
mentary material, with 15 per cent of all teachers using the American Singer 
series, 11 per cent using the New Music Horizons series, and 6 per cent using 
the World of Music series. The Singing School series, a comparatively new 
series but, as stated before, not a state-adopted text, was used as a supplementary 
text by 9 per cent of all teachers, slightly more than used it as a basic text. 

One of the old basic music texts, the Music Hour series, ranked well as 
a supplementary series, with 32 per cent of all teachers using it in this way 
as compared with 35 per cent of all teachers who used other supplementary 
texts not mentioned. 
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It would be expected that the percentages of teachers having no supple- 
mentary texts would be higher than those having no basic texts, yet it is most 
discouraging to find in the rural areas that so many teachers had neither 
basic nor supplementary textbooks, “Over half of the rural teachers reporting 
had no supplementary texts. In order to carry on any kind of a program, 
teachers must be furnished with working materials. 


Available Teaching Aids. Of the 798 teachers, 760 checked the item 
which asked for a listing of available aids to music teaching. Table X shows 
the distribution of responses on this item. 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OP 
MOSIC TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE TO THEM (N = 760) 











Type of School 

Teaching Aids al} 

Large | Medium | Small R Schools 

City |Stzea |city | Tom | Rural 

City 

Piano assicned to room 33 M4 19 29 26 28 
Piano moved from room to room 35 BY 40 35 29 34 
Phonograph, non-electric 21 15 25 11 7 16 
Phonograph, electric 74 93 64 52 35 62 
Radio 57 66 54 31 32 49 
Wire or tape recorder 25 4 7 12 ° 13 
Disk recorder 7 1 2 5 4 4 
Pilms and visual aids 64 63 32 20 17 42 
Other teaching aids 10 9 10 ° 5 
No teaching aids 2 ° 2 ll 23 8 























A little over a fourth of the teachers had a piano assigned to their room, 
while a few more (34 per cent) used a piano which was moved from room to 
room, The greatest variance occurred in the small city schools; 19 per cent 
of the teachers in these schools had a piano assigned to the room, while 40 
per cent used a piano which was moved from room to room, 

A majority of all teachers had an electric phonograph, although a few 
were still using a non-electric phonograph. Not quite as many had a radio— 
only 49 per cent. While over half of the teachers in the large, medium sized, 
and small city schools had an electric phonograph and a radio, only about 
one third of the rural teachers had these teaching aids. 

Apparently, few schools owned either a wire or tape recorder or a disk 
recorder, although the wire or tape recorder was slightly more popular than 
a disk recorder, with 13 per cent of all teachers having access to the former 
compared to 4 per cent having access to the latter. 

Slightly less than half of all teachers had films and visual aids available 
for music instruction, Again it is apparent that the highest percentages of 
teachers having available films and visual aids were found in the large and 
medium sized city schools (64 and 63 per cent, respectively), while the lowest 
percentages having such material available were found in the town and rural 
schools (20 and 17 per cent, respectively). No teaching aids were available 
to about a fourth of the teachers in the rural schools. Children attending 
schools in areas which had such limited working materials and aids were not 
receiving a music education comparable to that of children in the larger schools. 


Adequacy of Record Supplies. Table XI shows the opinions of the 
teachers regarding the adequacy of available supplies of recordings. The 
percentages in this table are based upon the responses of 688 teachers who 
checked the item dealing with this topic. 
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TABLE XI. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO HOW THEY FELT 
ABOUT THE ADEQUACY OF AVAILABLE SUPPLIES OF MUSIC RECORDINGS (N = 688) 











Type of School 
s all 
cotes Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City | Sized |city | Tom | Rural 
City 
Supply adequate in number 42 40 25 10 8 27 
Supply adequate in variety 39 M4 19 8 6 24 
Supply not adequate in number 37 36 44 42 24 35 
Supply not adequate in variety] 35 32 38 35 23 32 
No available recordings 7 9 1s 38 62 26 























Although this part of the questionnaire was designed to determine the 
adequacy or inadequacy of music recordings in number as well as in variety, 
very little difference was noted. Only about a fourth of the teachers felt 
that the supply was adequate in both number and variety, while a slightly 
larger group felt that it was not adequate. While few teachers in the city 
schools reported no recordings available, the majority (62 per cent) of the 
rural teachers had no music recordings. Here, again, the state of music edu- 
cation in the rural schools is deplorable. 


Adequacy of Music Teaching Materials. Of the 798 teachers, 656 offered 
opinions regarding the adequacy of their music teaching materials. Table 
XII shows how these opinions were distributed. 


TABLE XII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO HOW THEY FELT 
ABOUT THE ADEQUACY OF THEIR MUSIC TEACHING MATERIALS (N = 656) 











Type of School 
All 
stetee Large | Medium |Small : 4 Schools 
City |Sized |City om | Hare, 
City 
Materials not adequate 12 14 14 28 36 20 
Materials fairly adequate 59 55 57 44 30 50 
Materials adequate 27 31 21 14 3 19 
No materials whatever 2 ° 8 14 31 11 























Only 19 per cent of all teachers reported that the music materials were 
adequate. Teachers in the large and medium sized city schools had a slightly 
better supply of adequate materials than did those in the small city and town 
schools. Just 3 per cent of the rural teachers felt that their materials were 
adequate, while a third reported that they had no materials whatever, It 
is interesting to note that the majority of all teachers felt the music materials 
either were inadequate or were only fairly adequate. 


Adequacy of Music Teaching Facilities. There were 670 of the 798 
teachers who gave an opinion regarding the adequacy of their own music 
teaching facilities. The distribution of these opinions is listed in Table XIII. 


TABLE XIII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO HOW THEY FELT 
ABOUT THE ADEQUACY OF THEIR MUSIC TEACHING FACILITIES (BB = 670) 











Type of School 
Status al) 
Large |Medium | Small |oen, | purer | 9oROO* 
City |Sized | City 
City 
Pacilities not adequate 16 13 17 26 34 21 
Pacilities fairly adequate 55 57 $1 45 32 48 
Facilities adequate 25 30 27 17 7 21 
No facilities whatever 4 ° 5 12 27 10 
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In this study only a fourth of the teachers felt that their facilities were ade- 
quate, while the same percentage felt that the facilities were definitely in- 
adequate. As was true with the supply of materials, the majority of the teach- 
ers felt that the facilities were either not adequate or were only fairly adequate. 
The rural schools again showed no teaching facilities whatever, with about a 
third of the teachers reporting this condition. If a music program is to be 
effective, music supervisors and school administrators must heed these reports 
of lacking facilities and materials and make available those teaching aids 
which will be helpful in promoting a good program. 


Supervision and Other Assistance 


The study of supervision and other assistance to elementary teachers in 
their music instruction is subdivided into the following topics: (1) available 
teaching assistance, (2) adequacy of available assistance, and (3) adequacy 
of present supervision. 


Available Teaching Assistance. Only about 75 per cent of the total 
cases checked the item which asked for a listing of available types of assistance 
in teaching music. The fact that 25 per cent failed to check the item is 
probably due to a misunderstanding of the directions, or it might be reasoned 
that many teachers having no assistance merely skipped the item. rather than 
check this possibility. The distribution for those who checked the item appears 
in Table XIV. 

The percentages for informal day-to-day help indicate that in all in- 
stances less than one third of all teachers responding could count on this type 
of assistance. Significantly enough, teachers in small cities received more help 
of this kind than did those in any of the other types of schools. 

Regularly scheduled group meetings were reported with more frequency, 
especially by teachers in large and medium sized cities where the percentages 
reported are 47 and 64, respectively. Such meetings in small cities, towns, and 
rural schools, on the other hand, were very infrequent, being reported by only 
18, 6, and 4 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE XIV. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF 
ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE TO THEM (N = 597) 











Type of School 
all 
Type of Assistance Ler 
ge | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sizea | city | 70") Sure2 
City 

Informal day- to dey help from 

supervisor, special teacher, 

or others 23 15 32 17 12 15 
Regularly scheduled group 

meetings with supervisor or 

special teacher 47 64 18 6 + 23 
Individual consultations with 

supervisor or special 

teacher 34 15 25 15 8 16 
Regularly scheduled institutes 2 2 2 ° 1 2 
Especially scheduled insti- 

tutes 1 1 ° ° 1 2 
Extension courses in msic 11 1 ° ° 1 3 
Meetings with visiting 

specialists or consultants s ° ° ° 2 
Visitation to other schools 2 1 1 oO 1 1 
Music conventions 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Others 19 21 9 15 13 12 
No assistance 6 3 26 50 66 20 
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Individual consultations were highest for large and small cities, with 
34 and 25 per cent, respectively, reported. Apparently medium sized cities 
did not employ these means, but resorted to regularly scheduled meetings in- 
stead. The percentages reported for the remaining types of schools were so 
very low as to be a cause for concern, The first three items in Table XIV 
reported some type of assistance from the supervisor, special teacher, or others. 
The remaining items of the table reported that type of assistance which, 
while it might be organized through the help of a supervisor, still constituted 
an extension of professional services recruited from outside the school system. 

In commenting on these two general types of assistance, one might fairly 
conclude that assistance from within the school was highest for large cities, 
medium sized cities, and small cities. While none of these percentages indi- 
cate what might be considered a satisfactory percentage as far as the highest 
ideals of music education are concerned, those for the larger communities 
might, in some respects, indicate a fairly satisfactory situation. By no strétch 
of the imagination could the percentages for town and rural schools be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

When the wealth of music clinics, conventions, institutes, and exten- 
sion courses available throughout the state of Indiana are considered, the 
question arises as to why the percentages reported for these types of assistance 
were so low. One can only surmise as to the reason for this relatively poor 
showing. A first conjecture would be that such institutes, conventions, and 
extension courses are not well enough advertised. A corollary to such thinking 
is that, if grade school principals, supervisors, and county rural superintendents 
were to take the initiative in encouraging grade school teachers to avail them- 
selves of such assistance, many teachers might take advantage of the aid 
available. 

There is a second conjecture which in some respects might be even more 
valid than the first. Many of the institutes, clinics, and extension courses 
are directed toward aiding the special music teacher, with not nearly enough 
attention being given to the problems of the general elementary school teacher. 
Unfortunately, there are no available studies to indicate whether this is true 
or not, but it is the opinion of the authors of this report that there is a good 
deal of validity to such an assumption. It would appear that regularly or 
especially scheduled institutes are practically unknown to some in this state, 
and that other states are doing much more in this respect than the state of 
Indiana, With 11 per cent of the teachers in large cities reporting that they 
took extension courses in music, one might conclude that there is at least 
some interest on the part of teachers in the large cities for improving them- 
selves in music. Since there are only a limited number of extension centers 
where such courses might be obtained in the state, it is litthe wonder that 
there were so few teachers in the other schools who reported taking extension 
courses in music. 

The small percentage of teachers in the large, medium sized, and small 
cities who reported no assistance speaks well for the adequacy of supervision 
provided in those schools. The over-all situation in town and rural schools 
is indeed poor where no assistance is reported by 50 per cent of the town 
teachers and 66 per cent of the rural teachers. 


Adequacy of Available Assistance. About 74 per cent of all the teachers 
responding checked the item which dealt with the degree of adequacy of 
present assistance. The number who failed to check the item probably con- 
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LZ XV. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE ADEQUACY 
OF ASSISTANCE GIVEN THEM IN TEACHING MUSIC (N «© 604) 





Type of School 








Atoquasy of Aecistence Large | Medium | Small = 
City |Sizead |city | Town | Rural 
City 
Assistance is adequate 51 36 40 30 15 37 
Could use some more 3s 44 19 15 4 26 
Could use mich more 7 8 15 6 9 9 
Do not know 5 4 9 15 8 7 
No assistance available 4 8 17 36 54 21 























sisted heavily of those who had no assistance and who failed to read through 
all of the possibilities of answers. Table XV shows the distribution of cases 
according to their evaluation of the adequacy of present assistance. The 
percentages are based only on those who checked the item. 

Certain percentages in Tables XIV and XV, dealing with the matter 
of assistance, are not consistent. For example, in Table XIV town and rural 
teachers showed higher percentages of “no assistance” than town and rural 
teachers in Table XV. The low percentage of rural teachers checking need 
for “some more” assistance and the greater percentage of large city teachers 
checking the same item suggests that possibly large city teachers were more 
aware of the value and need of competent assistance than were the rural school 
teachers. These differences could well arise from differences in the way 
in which teachers filled out the questionnaire. The general trend, how- 
ever, was the same. Teachers in the larger communities reported more 
favorably on the adequacy of their assistance than did those in smaller com- 
munities. With such high percentages of teachers reporting no assistance, it 
is a little amazing that more teachers did not check the items which referred 
to the need for more assistance. On the other hand, a teacher with no assist- 
ance is not likely to say she needs “more assistance.” 


Adequacy of Present Supervision. Item V-G asked for opinions from 
each teacher regarding the adequacy of supervision provided for his or her 
situation. The fact that only 73 per cent of the total cases checked this item 
is interpreted to mean that a large number of those who had no supervision 
passed up the item without careful reading. Table XVI shows the distribution 
of opinion on this phase of the music situation. The percentages are based 
on the number of cases who checked the item. 

There would appear to be a serious discrepancy in the items relating 
to the lack of supervision in this table. For example, in Table XVI, 46 per 


TABLE XVI. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO HOW THEY FELT 
ABOUT THE SUPERVISORY HELP THEY WERE RECEIVING (N = S85) 











Type of School 
All 
Status 
Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sizea | city | 70%] Rurel 
City 
Had no supervisor, but had 
help from another teacher ° ° 2 4 9 2 
Had help from supervisor 
and others 32 33 33 22 14 28 
Had supervision, but was re- 
stricted in developing own 
ideas 6 2 5 9 5 5 
Had ample supervision and 
freedom for own ideas 61 65 55 41 26 51 
Had no supervision 1 ° 5 24 46 14 
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cent of the rural teachers said they had no supervision, whereas 66 per cent 
of the same group in Table XIV said they had no assistance of any kind. 
These differences may be due to a lack of agreement as to what is meant 
by “supervision” in contrast to the word “assistance.” 

The remaining three items in Table XVI, however, appear to be of much 
note. There was close agreement in the amount of help available from super- 
visors and others on the part of teachers in large, medium sized, and small cities. 
Approximately one in three of these groups indicated the presence of help from 
the supervisor. It is noteworthy that comparatively few teachers reported that 
they were restricted in developing their own ideas. This is evident in the low 
percentages reported in Table XVI and the higher percentages reported in 
the fourth item in the table. It should be very reassuring to note that over 
half of all grade school teachers in the large, medium sized, and small cities 
reported that they had ample supervision and had freedom for their own 
ideas. 


Musical Background and Interests of the Teachers 


The musical background and interests of the elementary teachers were 
studied from the point of view of their (1) high school music activities, (2) 
college music activities, (3) present community music activities, and (4) 
music listening activities. 


High School Music Activities of Elementary Teachers. About 94 per 
cent of the total cases checked the musical activities in which they had partici- 
pated in high school. The distribution of percentages who had participated 
in these various activities appears in Table XVII. 


TABLE XVII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY PARTICIPATED IN HIGH SCHOOL (N = 747) 











Type of School 
Activity Large | Med Small Sen 1s 
ee ium ma choo. 
City [Sizea |city | Town |Rural 
City 

Band 5 9 6 4 7 
Orchestre 17 16 6 18 14 15 
Chorus 60 62 66 57 64 62 
Small vocal ensembles 12 13 15 4 15 14 
Small instrumental ensembles 9 4 3 i) 4 
Solo vocal work 6 13 12 13 10 10 
Solo instrumental work 7 3 4 7 5 
Solo piano work 20 4 16 10 15 16 
Cmrch choirs 3s 42 39 32 42 38 
Private study 38 24 23 23 17 27 
Other 1 1 3 3 3 2 
one 22 25 20 24 22 22 























In the interpretation of this table, it should be remembered that, in the 
study as a whole, the majority of persons responding had been teaching more 
than 20 years. A picture of musical activities in high schools attended by 
these teachers would be invalid without consideration of this condition. In 
later studies, when the responses of teachers according to years of experience 
are made, these data may appear very differently. 

Since there were a number of older teachers represented and since most 
of these were women, it is not surprising that the percentages for orchestra 
participation were somewhat higher than those for band. One probable reason 
for the lower showing in band is that a number of years ago bands were 
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composed almost entirely of boys, and it was considered much more appropriate 
for a girl to perform in an orchestra where, of course, the presence of a large 
number of strings would be a requirement. It is significant that approxi- 
mately two thirds of the teachers responding had sung in a high school 
chorus of some kind. We must assume that small vocal ensembles were not 
too prevalent in schools represented by these teachers, and certainly small 
instrumental ensembles were comparatively rare. Solo instrumental work on 
the part of these grade school teachers was also comparatively infrequent. 
Solo piano work was slightly more frequent, with 16 per cent of all teachers 
having engaged in such activity. More than one third of all teachers had 
had experience in church choirs while they were in high school. It appears 
that the percentages of teachers engaging in private music study while they 
were in high school would be fairly high. In this connection it must be 
remembered that it is only in recent years that individual music instruction 
has been made available in our public schools. In the years before this de- 
velopment, it is evident that if a person were to get any special instruction 
he would have to go outside the school for it. 

One of the most important facts shown in Table XVII is that 62 
per cent of all teachers had had some experience in chorus while in high 
school. A question which cannot be determined from the statistics is the 
matter of the relative amount of carry-over or transfer value of such activities 
with respect to present participation in music by these grade school teachers. 
Certainly the fact that two out of three persons now teaching grade schools 
have had some experience in the high school choral groups is a favorable indi- 
cation for today’s music supervisors. 


College Music Activities of Elementary Teachers. About 85 per cent of 
the total cases checked the item which asked for information in regard to 
college music activities. The distribution of percentages of teachers who 
checked these various activities appears in Table XVIII, The percentages 
are based upon the responses of those who actually checked the item, and 
do not include the 15 per cent of total cases who ignored the item. 

Table XVIII lists the same activities as Table XVII, but presents the 
percentages who participated in musical activities while in college. A com- 
parison of the two tables shows that participation in college took a decided 
drop over that in high school. This is especially evident in the percentages 


TABLE XVIII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY PARTICIPATED IN COLLEGE (N = 661) 











Type of School 
Activity mall 
Large | Medium |S c 
City |Sizea |city | Tom |Rurel 
City 

Band 2 5 3 1 4 3 
Orchestra 5 5 3 3 5 4 
Chorus 34 35 30 27 32 32 
Small vocal ensembles 5 15 10 4 7 7 
Small instrumental ensembles . 1 3 3 1 2 
Solo vocal work 3 8 7 4 3 5 
Solo instrumental work 3 ie) 2 3 2 2 
Solo piano work 6 5 11 4 5 6 
Church choir 16 20 17 5 14 15 
Private study 14 ll 11 10 8 1 
Other 5 $s 7 10 7 6 
None 49 50 52 56 48 50 
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to be found in the bottom row of both tables. Thus, while only 22 per cent 
of the grade school teachers did not participate in musical activities while in 
high school, 50 per cent reported no participation while in college. Through- 
out the table this lessening of the musical activities of grade school teachers 
while they attended college is quite evident, These figures indicate that 
in general there is half as much musical activity on the part of students in 
college as of those in high school. 

Percentages pertaining to band and orchestra participation in college 
show that a very low percentage of teachers had the advantage of this type 
of activity while they were in college. There are indications that facility 
at the piano is not too great among grade school] teachers. In recent years, 
music educators have been placing increasing stress upon skill at the piano as 
a teaching tool. Definite conclusions on this point must await a follow-up 
study, since the item in Table XVIII simply referred to solo piano playing. The 
percentages for private study, in which piano might conceivably be included, 
are not great enough to lead to the inference that piano playing on the part 
of the general grade school teacher is very much of a universal accomplishment. 


Community Music Activities of Elementary Teachers. All except 11 per 
cent of the total cases checked the item which referred to present community 
music activities of the teachers. Table XIX is a distribution of the activities 
of those who checked the item. 











TABLE XIX. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE e OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY WERE PARTICIPATING (N = 707) 
Type of School 
Activity 4 ls 
Large | Medium | Small choo 
City |Sizea |city | 7™ | Furel 
City 
Ctmurch choir 15 18 25 29 26 21 
Other choral groups 5 6 7 9 11 7 
Vocal solos 2 3 3 4 6 4 
a 13 11 9 13 14 135 
Instrumental organizations fe) 1 ° 2 1 
Solo instrumental work 2 2 3 1 2 2 
Attending and supporting con- 
certs 54 47 40 35 37 44 
Other 2 1 5 4 6 3 
None 40 46 51 so 39 44 























The one thing which stands out as important in the community activities 
of grade school teachers is the relatively high percentage of teachers who at- 
tended and supported local concerts. Various interpretations may be placed 
on this high showing. There is, of course, the general suspicion that teachers 
everywhere are the target of ticket selling campaigns and are faced con- 
stantly with requests from ardent pupils to attend this or that function. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that these data represent a goodly amount of recog- 
nition of the part which musical events can play in the general cultural de- 
velopment of a community. In the matter of children’s concerts, it is well 
known that the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra has presented special pro- 
grams for school children in a number of communities. Similarly, in the 
past year the Indiana University Symphony Orchestra has performed in a 
number of communities, both large and small, and on a number of occasions 
the concerts have actually been sponsored by teachers in the public schools 
and presented during school hours for school children. It can reasonably be 
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expected that a good number of grade school teachers have lent support to 
this type of concert for young people. 

While this high showing in community music activities is indeed heart- 
ening, the percentages who indicate no community activity appear unduly 
high. For practical purposes one must conclude from the data gathered 
that one half of our grade school teacher population is engaged in some kind 
of community musical activity, while the other half is not. 

There was a sizable proportion of grade school teachers who participated 
in church choirs. This amounts to 21 per cent for all schools. It is interesting 
to note that other choral groups, presumably non-sectarian, constituted a much 
smaller percentage of choral activity. It should be of more than passing 
interest that 13 per cent of our responding grade school teacher population 
were active in accompanying. 

Some note should be taken of the differences between the different types 
of schools. The percentage of choral participation of teachers in town 
schools, while not large, was exactly double that in large cities. The per- 
centage for other choral activities, including vocal solos, was also greater in 
town and rural schools. A simple explanation for these increases might be 
that in the cities there is a greater degree of specialization in church and 
community choirs, many of which employ paid singers. In the rural com- 
munities, on the other hand, musical functions are not regarded with such 
a degree of specialization, and there is an opportunity and need for more 
universal participation in practically all musical activities. 

It is not altogether unexpected that there was little solo instrumental work 
and participation in instrumental organizations by grade school teachers. 


Listening Activities of Elementary Teachers. All except 9 per cent of 
the total cases checked the item which asked teachers to supply information 
about their present activities in listening to music, The activities and the 
percentages of teachers who checked them appear in Table XX. 


TABLE XX. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TRE LISTENING 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY PARTICIPATED(N = 726) 











Type of School 
Activity all 
Large |Medium |Small Schools 
City |Sizea |city | Town | Rural 
City 
Record hours 41 40 38 32 28 36 
Artist series — 36 40 18 19 15 27 
Miscellaneous concerts 71 64 66 63 54 64 
Personal record collection 37 24 28 15 28 29 
Radio concerts 68 76 82 8s 83 84 
None 2 7 5 10 9 6 


























Table XX reveals that a very high percentage of the teachers listened to 
radio concerts. Such a high percentage ought to lend encouragement to radio 
stations to provide a rich and varied program of music, especially if, through 
the leadership of these teachers, pupils and parents could be encouraged to 
engage in serious and more meaningful listening habits in music. The fact 
that elementary school teachers engage in so much listening to music over the 
radio should encourage music educators to sponsor programs which have for 
their aim the presentation of good music. Music appreciation programs broad- 
cast by our educational institutions might also find ready support and pub- 
licity among the grade school teachers of the state. 
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The percentage of teachers reporting attendance at miscellaneous con- 
certs was almost as great as that for radio concerts. While the percentages 
listening to radio concerts were about the same for all types of schools, 
there was a noticeable drop in percentages attending miscellaneous concerts 
as the communities in which they taught decreased in size. This drop is also 
noticeable in the percentages reported for artists’ series and for record hours. 
It is well known that the smaller communities and the rural areas are notice- 
ably lacking in this type of opportunity for music participation. It is encourag- 
ing that only small percentages of teachers indicated no listening activities 
whatsoever. 


Teaching Procedures 


The topics to be discussed as phases of teaching procedures include: (1) 
the type and prevalence of music activities, (2) the allocation of responsi- 
bility for carrying on these activities, (3) the music teaching methods used, 
(4) the grade level at which vocal music reading is introduced, (5) the 
music reading system used, (6) the frequency of introduction of new songs, 
(7) the use of the direct interval method, (8) creative activities involving 
composed music, and (9) creative activities involving the composition of 
words for songs. 

The first two of these nine topics refer to analyses of item II-F in the 
questionnaire. This item was extensive and was accompanied by directions 
that were evidently too complex for the responses to have high reliability. 
More than 100 of the teachers, a large part of whom were undoubtedly those 
who taught no music, did not attempt to answer the item. Generally speaking, 
the teachers were reliable in checking whether or not the activities listed 
were a part of their music program. Many teachers, however, failed to follow 
accurately the directions for delineating the persons responsible for carrying 
out each activity. The investigators therefore departed from the usual prac- 
tice and tabulated these checked responsibilities in terms of the total number 
of teachers who had previously listed the activity as being part of the music 
program. Table XXII, which shows how responsibility for music activities 
was allocated, does not carry a differentiation between sizes of community 
in which the teachers were employed. 

Beginning with thé third topic listed above, music teaching methods 
used, this section deals with items in Part IV of the ‘questionnaire. A special 
direction at the beginning of Part IV relieved those who were not teaching 
all or part of their own music from filling out this particular part. The num- 
ber of cases therefore dropped considerably at this point. 


Activities in the Elementary Music Program. Of the 798 cases, 681 
checked the activities which made up their music programs. Table XXI 
is a percentage distribution of their responses. 

Reading and singing songs, an activity found in 90 per cent of the 
school situations in which these teachers were serving, was the predominating 
music activity. This was followed closely in importance by learning to like 
music, informal group singing, and preparation for public performances. With 
the exception of the last named, all of the activities were somewhat more 
heavily stressed in the city schools than in either the rural or town schools. 
Preparation for public performances was least emphasized in the large city 
schools and most emphasized in the small city schools, but differences were not 
pronounced. 
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TABLE XXI. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHAT MCSICAL 
ACTIVITIES WERE INCLUDED IN THEIR MUSIC PROGRAMS (§ = 681) 











Type of School 
Activity ee 
Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sized |City |7owm | Rurel 
City 
Reading and singing songs 95 97 95 6s 79 90 
Learning to like msic 96 95 64 75 62 a4 
Burythmics and rhythm bends s2 39 52 32 30 45 
Pre-band instruments 24 22 25 21 16 21 
Piano classes i 8 8 10 3 
Bané and orchestra instrurents| 25 19 36 36 19 26 
Making up songs 60 $1 38 is 12 39 
Informal group singing 86 83 87 71 7 81 
Preparetion for public pro- 
grams 70 79 86 77 73 75 























Eurythmics and rhythm bands, and making up songs were the activities 
appearing next most frequently, Here again the city schools surpassed the 
town and rural schools in degree of frequency. This tendency was especially 
noted in the creative activity of making up songs, which appeared in the 
check lists of town and rural teachers only slightly more often than one case 
in ten. 

Evidently band and orchestral instruments at these grade levels were 
taught in only about one in four teaching situations. The highest frequency 
of mention occurred in small city and town schools, with rural schools showing 
the lowest percentage. Pre-band instruments were taught in only about one 
out of five teaching situations. Aside from the rural schools, which showed 
the lowest percentage of frequency, there was no great difference in schools 
when differentiated on the basis of size of community, 

Only 5 per cent of all the teachers listed piano classes as one of the 
activities in their own music program, and in the rural and large city schools, 
also, the percentages were almost negligible. Piano classes occurred most 
frequently in medium sized city, small city, and town schools. 

The balance in musical activities, as revealed by the percentages in 
Table XXI, had some good points as well as some which might be criticized. 
It is commendable that music appreciation and the stress on informal group 
singing were so well emphasized. Eurythmics would undoubtedly give pleasure 
to many more children if they had the opportunity to participate. Also, 
many of the children were being denied the benefit of the aesthetic response 
associated with the creative aspects of making up their own songs; this was 
very noticeable in the smaller schools. 

The apparent lack of opportunity for piano classes is unfortunate, since 
this activity, aside from the pleasure afforded in and of itself, contributes to 
better musical understanding, to the discovery of talent, and to a basis for 
further instrumental development. If fine orchestras and bands are to be 
developed in the high schools, it would likewise appear desirable to have 
more pre-band and regular instrumental activity at the elementary level. 


Allocation of Responsibility. Table XXII shows percentages for each 
of the activities which appeared in Table XXI, distributed according to the 
allocation of responsibility for carrying out the activities. Table XXII also 
shows the average percentage of time devoted to each of the activities in the 
music program. Not all teachers checked who was responsible for each 
activity; hence, there is a column in the table that is marked no data. For 
each activity the percentages on allocation of responsibility were based only 
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TABLE XXII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALLOCATED RESPONSIBILITY POR VARIOUS BUSIC ACTIVITIES 
AND AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TIME DEVOTED TO EACH ACTIVITY 











Allocation of Responsibility 
Rooce- Special Responsi« Responei- average 
Activity Number | Teacher's her's bility bility of | Bo Per Cen 
Sole Re- Sole Re- Shared by ther Date jof Tim 
sponsibility] sponsibility) Room Teacher | Teacher Devoted 
ané Special 
Teacher 
Reading and singing 
. . 617 22 2 « s 1 48 
sessuing to like gusic 576 26 22 a) ‘4 10 is 
Eurythaics and rhythe 
295 x» 26 27 s 12 12 
Pre-band instruments 146 6 s7 23 3 7 as 
Piano classes 39 S 67 7 oO 6 
Band and orchestra 
instruments 176 4 6 4 6 us 
Making up songs 260 37 22 25 7 12 
Inforsal group singing see 36 17 32 - u 2 
Preparation for public 
progress $12 2 22 37 ‘ 1 to 


























upon the number who checked that the activity was a part of their program. 
It should also be noted that the percentages in the last column total more 
than 100. This was due to the fact that most music programs failed to 
contain all of the activities listed. 

The activity of reading and singing was a shared responsibility some- 
what more often than the sole responsibility of either the room teacher or the 
special teacher. This activity was also allocated slightly more often to another 
teacher than were other music activities. Almost half of the music time was 
apparently devoted to this activity. 

Like reading and singing, learning to like music was most often a shared 
responsibility. However, the room teacher had sole responsibility for this 
activity somewhat more often than did the special teacher. Only 4 per cent 
of the appreciation activities were handled by other teachers, and only 15 
per cent of the music time was devoted to this activity. 

Eurythmics and rhythm bands were responsibilities of the room teacher 
slightly more often than of either the special teacher or the two teachers 
together. In about 5 per cent of the cases this responsibility was assumed 
by another teacher. About 12 per cent of the music time was devoted to this 
activity. 

Pre-band instruments were predominately a special teacher’s responsibility 
but were shared about one fourth of the time. They were very seldom the 
sole responsibility of the room teacher. About 5 per cent of the time another 
teacher taught these instruments. About 13 per cent of the music time was 
devoted to this activity. 

Piano classes were practically the sole responsibility of the special teacher. 
Where these classes were offered, they took up 8 per cent of the time devoted 
to music. 

Band and orchestral instruments were practically the sole responsibility 
of the special teacher. In only 4 per cent of the teaching situations was this 
responsibility allocated to the room teacher, in 4 per cent it was allocated 
to another teacher, and in 6 per cent it was shared. About 15 per cent of 
the music time was devoted to the learning of band and orchestral instruments. 

The room teacher assumed sole responsibility for the creative activity of 
making up songs more often than did the special teacher. Also, this was 
more often the room teacher’s responsibility than a shared responsibility. 
Only 7 per cent of the music time was devoted to this activity. 

Informal group singing also was more often allocated to the room teacher 
than to the special teacher. Almost as frequently, however, this was a shared 
responsibility. In 4 per cent of the cases, this activity was taken over by 
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another teacher. About 21 per cent of the music time was devoted to group 
singing. 

Preparation for public programs was most often a shared responsibility, 
but was the sole responsibility of the room teacher about one fourth of the 
time and of the special teacher about one fifth of the time. About 10 per 
cent of the music program was devoted to this activity. 


Teaching Methods. There were 452 teachers who checked the method 
or course of study they were using in music. Since the items which form the 
basis for the next seven tables were optionally checked only by those who 
were teaching part or all of their own music, the number of cases is less in 
this section of the study. The 452 cases listed above agrees fairly well with 
the 414 cases listed in Table II, which also excluded those who taught no music. 
Table XXIII shows the distribution of percentages who checked various 
methods being used to teach music. 


TABLE XXIII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHAT METHODS 
THEY WERE USING IN THE TEACHING OF MUSIC (N = 452) 





Type of School 








All 
Method Large | Medium | Small 7 Schools 
City |Sizea | city | TOM | Rural 
City 
City or county course of 
study 12 6 3 6 2 7 
Supervisor's course of study 38 43 40 3 13 3s 
Plan or outline suggested by 
the basic text 28 23 17 24 12 23 
Original plan of the teacher 19 17 23 38 40 24 
Other 1 3 4 3 3 2 
No particular method 2 8 13 26 30 11 























In the city schools the supervisor’s course of study and the outline sug- 
gested by the basic text accounted for a large proportion of the methods used. 
Town and rural teachers leaned more toward using their own system, with 
many town teachers also following the basic text outline. These three plans 
accounted for 80 per cent of the methods used in all the schools. 

Surprisingly few teachers were using a city or county course of study. 
More teachers in the large city schools followed this plan than in any of the 
other communities. 

A large number of town and rural teachers used no particular method, 
but fewer teachers taught without a definite method in the cities, where the 
tendency varied in inverse ratio to the size of the city. 

Almost one fourth of all the teachers reporting had their own original 
plan or course of study. 


Grade Level for Introducing Music Reading. There were 338 teachers 
who checked the grade level at which they introduced vocal music reading. 
Table XXIV shows the distribution of these percentages. In the large city 
schools about six out of ten teachers introduced music reading at the second 
or third grade level, while in the medium sized cities about 39 per cent of the 
teachers deferred this practice until the fourth grade. In the small city 
schools reading was introduced most often at the second grade level, but 
about the same number of teachers waited until either the third or the fourth 
grade, About the same number of second, third, and fourth grade teachers 
were introducing music reading at their respective grade levels, with 10 per 
cent of these teachers reporting reading introduction at the fifth grade level. 
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TABLE XXIV. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE GRADE 
LEVEL AT WHICH VOCAL MUSIC READING WAS INTRODUCED (N = 338) 











Type of School 
All 
Grade Level Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sizea |City | Tow | Rural 
City 

1 4 5 17 4 13 7 
2 27 15 28 17 18 23 
3 32 15 12 17 16 23 
4 9 39 17 17 3 14 
5 3 9 5 10 10 6 
6 1 3 ° 4 2 2 
7 fe] i] ° 4 ° 1 
8 1 ° i] ° ° ° 
Not introduced at all 22 4 21 27 38 23 























In the rural schools, almost half of the children were beginning music reading 
in either the first, second, or third grade. 

Collectively, 67 per cent of music reading was introduced in graces 1, 
2, 3, and 4. Small city teachers were most inclined to carry out this practice 
at the first grade level, followed rather closely by rural teachers. Teachers 
in large and medium sized cities and in towns were most inclined to carry 
out this practice when music reading was deferred until the fifth grade. 

About 23 per cent of these teachers reported that they had made no 
attempt to begin the reading of music. This tendency was most evident in 
rural schools and least evident in medium sized city schools. In the other 
communities there were from about one fifth to one fourth of the teachers 
who were not stressing reading at all. 

Vocal music reading is difficult to teach, since it depends upon complex 
physiological and psychological coordination until stabilized development of 
eye movements is accomplished. Learning to read music, depending as it 
does on vertical as well as horizontal eye-movement development, is a slow 
and tedious process. The peak of such development is ordinarily not reached 
until the average student is in the fourth or fifth grade. 

It is highly possible that many of the elementary pupils were, therefore, 
being subjected to the music reading process before they were ready. This 
practice might lead to the development of undesirable attitudes on the part 
of the children. The question of what is the best time to begin vocal music 
reading is highly debatable. There is certainly need for much more research 
in this area. 


TABLE XXV. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHAT MUSIC 
READING SYSTEM THEY USED (N © 363) 











Type of School 
System ~ 
Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sizead |city | Tow | Rural 
City 

Syllables 35 31 63 24 28 35 
Numbers 26 13 ° 7 2 15 
letters 4 6 2 14 5 5 
Neutral syllables 1 4 2 ° 8 3 
Syllables and numbers 4 6 ° ° 3 4 
Syllables and letters 5 4 5 10 12 6 
Syllables, numbers, and letters 3 16 9 10 ° 6 
Other 2 1 2 QO 2 2 
None 20 19 17 38 40 24 
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Reading by Syllables. Reading by syllables continues to be the major 
reading system employed by grade school teachers, according to the data in 
Table XXV. The use of numbers apparently was confined to the large and 
medium sized cities. It is of some interest to observe that 14 per cent of 
the town teachers reported the use of letters and that there was a note- 
worthy percentage of town and rural teachers who used both syllables and 
letters, Furthermore, 16 per cent of the teachers in the medium sized cities 
taught reading through syllables, numbers, and letters. 

One is led to suspect that the relatively large percentage of teachers of 
town and rural schools reporting no system indicates that music reading was 
not taught in these schools. In these schools it could well be that note learn- 
ing and general listening were about all that could be going on. This sup- 
position is borne out in part by the data found in Table XXVI. 


TABLE XXVI. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 
THE FREQUENCY OF TEACHING NEW SONGS BY THE READING METHOD 
CHECKED (N «© 322) 





Type of School 
Proqeensy Large | Medium | Small a 
City |Sizea |city | 7° | Rural 








City 
Never 15 8 17 32 25 17 
Rarely 6 7 11 ° 11 7 
Occasionally 31 40 36 42 44 36 
Often 48 45 36 26 20 40 























Frequency of Teaching New Songs. Table XXVI shows the percentages 
of teachers distributed according to the frequency with which they were 
teaching new songs by the music reading method reported in the previous para- 
graphs. There were 322 teachers who checked this item. 

It is gratifying to discover that 40 per cent of those who checked the 
item reported that they were teaching new songs often. This was more 
evident in the large and medium sized cities than in the smaller communities. 

About 17 per cent of the teachers never taught new songs by these 
methods, 7 per cent checked that they did it rarely, and about 36 per cent 
checked that they did it occasionally. The comparative lack of reading skills 
taught in the smaller schools becomes really apparent when one considers that 
74 per cent of town teachers and 80 per cent of rural teachers reported either 
“never,” “rarely,” or “occasionally” with respect to teaching new song material 
by the reading method. Contrasted with this situation, 48 per cent of the 
large city teachers reported the teaching of new songs by the reading method. 


TABLE XXVII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO 


THE FREQUENCY OF TEACHING NEW SONGS BY THE MELODIC INTERVAL 
METHOD (N = 219) 











Type of School 
Prequency All 
Large | Medium | Small R Schools 
City |Sized |city | Tow | Rural 
City 
Never 25 11 15 46 42 26 
Rarely S 2 19 15 11 9 
Occasionally 35 63 31 31 36 40 
Often 32 24 35 8 11 25 
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Use of the Direct Interval Method. Probably because of a lack of under- 
standing concerning what constitutes the direct interval method of teaching 
songs, only 219 teachers attempted to check this item. What is meant by 
this method is the reading of music directly from notation without the sup- 
plementary use of syllables, numbers, or other symbols. Actually, such reading 
is accomplished by means of an acquired knowledge of music intervals, Table 
XXVII shows the extent to which teachers were using this method. 

More teachers checked that they used direct intervals occasionally than 
checked any other degree of frequency. This practice was almost twice as 
prevalent in the medium sized city schools as in any of the others. About 
one in four teachers were using the method often, and most of these were in 
the city schools. Almost the same number checked that they never used 
the method, with most of these cases coming from the town, rural, and large 
city schools. 


Creative Activity in Composing Music. There were 394 teachers who 
checked the frequency with which the children composed their own music 
for songs. Table XXVIII shows the distribution of this frequency. 

The data in Table XXVIII indicate that in the large, medium sized, 
and small cities the composing of music for songs might be considered neither 
entirely neglected nor overly indulged in. This is perhaps the way it ought 
to be. Attempts to overstimulate the composing of songs lead to a violation 
of the true purpose of this activity. The composing of music by children is 
not undertaken as an end in itself. As someone has said, it is not the creation 
but the act of creating which is the major objective of such activity, It is 
indeed regrettable that the majority of town and rural schools never under- 
take this activity. However, a certain amount of skill and training is nec- 
essary for successful work in this area and it is understandable that large 
numbers of town and rural teachers are not equipped for this work. 


TABLE XXVIII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING 


TO HOW OFTEN THE CHILDREN IN THEIR ROOMS COMPOSED MUSIC FOR 
SONGS (N = 394) 











Type of School 
All 
Frequenc 
— Large | Medium | Small t Rural Schools 
City |Sized | City om re 
City 
Never 24 39 50 78 73 43 
Rarely 32 26 28 7 13 25 
Occasionally 39 34 22 15 27 30 
Often 5 1 te] i] ie) 2 























It is unfortunate that nearly half of the children represented in this part 
of the study never had an opportunity to compose their own music for songs. 
This situation occurred least frequently in the small cities and most frequently 
in the town and rural schools. The number of children who often got a 
chance to perform this creative activity was almost negligible. More than a 
fourth of the children composed music for songs occasionally, with almost as 
many doing so rarely. 


Creative Activity in Composing Words for Songs. The same number 
of teachers who checked the frequency with which the children composed their 
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TABLE XXIX. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING 
TO HOW OFTEN THE CHILDREN IN THEIR ROOMS WROTE WORDS FOR 
THE SONGS THEY COMPOSED (N = 394) 














Type of School 
All 
Large | Medium |Small Schools 
City |Sizea |city | 7m | ural 
City 
Never 20 33 49 70 68 38 
Rarely 34 27 23 19 19 27 
Occasionally 41 35 26 11 13 31 
Often 5 5 2 ie) ° 4 























own music for songs also checked the frequency with which they composed 
words for original songs. Table XXIX shows the distribution of this practice. 

Apparently, 38 per cent of the teachers did not foster the practice of 
having the children write words for songs. This lack of initiative was much 
more noticeable in town and rural schools than in large and medium sized 
city schools, and was also heavy in the small city schools, where almost one 
half of the teachers checked that their children never composed words for 
songs. 

About six in ten of the teachers checked either rarely or occasionally 
in answer to an evaluation of how often the children composed words for 
songs. Percentages on both these categories were much larger for all sizes 
of city schools than for either town or rural schools. 


Summary of Teaching Procedures. In all cases where relatively less 
effective methods of teaching were observed, the smaller communities ap- 
peared to have the higher percentages. This was probably due to the fact 
that the larger cities had advantages over the smaller cities and rural areas 
in such factors as financial support, adequate facilities, adequate supervision, 
and teachers with longer and more varied professional preparation. Certainly 
there is great need for in-service teacher training programs in many schools 
regardless of the size of the community, but the need is definitely greatest in 
the smaller communities. If, as these investigators think, this sample is truly 
representative of the state as a whole, it is evident that many children are 
not realizing the maximum advantages and experiences which a well-rounded 
and well-presented music program would provide for them. 


General Attitudes of Teachers Toward Music and Music Instruction 


The whole last part of the questionnaire form dealt with attitudes toward 
certain aspects of the elementary music program and instruction. Some of the 
items in this part of the questionnaire have already been analyzed in various 
other sections of this report. This section will include the remaining items, 
classified under the headings of teacher (1) attitudes toward teaching their 
own music, (2) attitudes toward the capability of any teacher to teach music, 
(3) attitudes toward who should teach the music, (4) attitudes toward the 
importance of music in the elementary program, and (5) teacher appraisal of 
community interest. 


Attitudes Toward Teaching Their Own Music. There were 658 teachers, 
82 per cent of the total cases, who offered an opinion in regard to how well 
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they were doing their own teaching of music. Table XXX shows the per- 
centages of teachers who actually checked the item, distributed according to 
how they felt about this matter. Teachers were asked to check all applicable 
possibilities, therefore the percentages total more than 100. 

Percentages found in Table XXX must be interpreted strictly as an 
evidence of attitude of teachers toward their own work. This table, there- 
fore, becomes valuable as one kind of index of teacher confidence. Since 
self-confidence and satisfaction in one’s work tend to become synonymous, it 
is clear that certain groups of teachers were far more satisfied with their 
work than others. Thus 60 per cent of teachers in large cities felt that they 
were doing a good job. The existence of well-established music programs and 
definite supervision are probably two valid reasons for this condition, This 
percentage of confidence decreased to a mere 19 per cent in the case of grade 
school teachers in towns. It is noteworthy in this connection that one third 
of all rural teachers felt confident they were doing a good job in music. The 
data in the table lends strength to the belief that the chief lack of confidence 
came from a feeling of lack of formal training rather than of natural ability. 
This feeling of the lack of formal training was greatest on the part of town 
teachers, where slightly more than one half felt that they were insufficiently 
trained in music. In the case of large cities, this percentage dropped to 23.* 


TABLE XXX. PERCENTAGES OF TOACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO FOW WELL 
THEY TREOUGHT THEY WERE TIACHING THEIR OSH MUSIC (RK © 658) 








Type of School 





Reaction Concerning All 
Confidence Large | Medium | Small Schools 
City |Sizead | city | Town | Rural 
City 





Had confidence that they did 
a reasonably creditable 
job of teaching 60 54 41 19 33 47 

lacked confidence because of 
lack of natural mesic 


ability 19 25 24 29 25 23 
Had insufficient formal 

training in music 23 33 40 53 36 33 
Had unsuitable voice 19 16 20 36 24 21 
Had inadequate supervisory 

aid 4 7 5 12 18 9 























It may be worth noting that only one in four of all teachers who checked 
this item lacked confidence because of a feeling of lack of natural ability. 
About the same percentage lacked confidence because of unsuitable voices. 
Much lower percentages of teachers lacked confidence because of inadequate 
supervision. 


Ability to Teach Elementary Music. About 84 per cent of the total 
cases checked the item which called for opinion in regard to the feasibility of 
anyone’s learning to teach elementary music. Table XXXI is a distribution 
of the reactions of the teachers on this problem. The percentages are based 
upon those who checked at least one of the listed possibilities. 

Table XXXI becomes valuable as it reveals general attitudes regarding 


*Since it is a known fact, learned from other studies, that there are more new 
teachers in the larger communities, this confidence of teachers in the large and medium 
sized cities might well come from a number of contributing factors. These factors 
could include the greater opportunities now available for teachers for music participation 
in today’s public schools and colleges, and possibly greater curriculum offerings in 
music in college. Better in-service training programs for these teachers could also be 
playing a part in teacher confidence in music. 
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TABLE XXXI. ae eo OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO HOW THEY 
i - ANYONE S ABILITY TO TEACH MUSIC AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
Ne 667 
Type of School 
Reaction Sebo ls 
Large | Medium | Small | ,. Sect anes 
City |Sized | City ome [Sure 
City 
Anyone can learn to teach 
elementary msic 32 3s 23 15 24 27 
Some will never be able to 
teach elementary mesic 55 $1 68 76 59 60 
Acquisition of technical skill 
is only requisite 14 15 10 12 15 13 
Understanding of children is 
more necessary than under- 
standing of mesic 20 26 pty 24 21 21 























the possibility of acquiring abilities in teaching music. Only one fourth 
of the teachers responding thought that anyone could learn to teach elemen- 
tary music. At least 50 per cent of the elementary teachers in each type of 
school felt that some elementary teachers will never learn to teach music, 
the feeling being strongest among the teachers in the town schools. The low 
percentages of teachers who felt that music is simply an acquired technical 
skill indicate that reliance on that aspect of ability was not considered a de- 
cided factor in success in handling music duties. 

The comparatively low percentage of teachers who felt that teaching 
elementary music is more a matter of understanding children than of under- 
standing music does not support the contention of some music educators and 
others who have tended to place such emphasis on a knowledge of child 
nature as a prerequisite to the successful teaching of music. While the 
data in this table do not supply direct evidence of teacher opinion regarding 
the true elements in success in teaching music, it may be inferred that most 
of the teachers did not feel that success in teaching music is an acquired skill. 
One might deduce from these data that success in music teaching could be 
largely a matter of natural ability. 

The data in this table point to the need for studying this subject much 
more thoroughly. If the attitudes of these teachers are correct, there is an 
implication for music educators in certain directions, If their attitudes are 
wrong, there is an implication that music educators need to educate grade 
school teachers to change certain concepts. The writers of this study feel 
that there is something to do in music for everyone. Some grade teachers excel 
in rhythms, others in folk music and dancing, others in appreciation. The fact 
that a teacher feels insecure in some areas in music is no reason why she 
cannot take over other music areas. 


TABLE XXXII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHO THEY 
PELT SHOULD TEACH THE ELEMENTARY MUSIC (N = 735) 











Type of School 
All 
Reaction * Meds Suei) Schools 
rge um| Sma 
city | Sizea | city | 70 | Rurel 
City 

Room teacher gy 2 1 ° 1 4 
Supervisor or special teacher 28 22 31 3° 32 29 
Room teacher, or another room 

teacher on exchange basis 15 7 7 1 9 8 
Combination of room or exchange 

teacher with special teacher | 67 79 73 78 70 71 
Talented students 22 31 36 35 39 31 
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Individual Who Should Teach the Elementary Music. Only about 8 
per cent of all teachers returning questionnaires were reticent in offering an 
opinion regarding who should teach the elementary music. Table XXXII 
shows the distribution of checked responses to this question. 

Table XXXII is valuable in that it sheds considerable light on the atti- 
tudes of elementary school teachers as to who should teach music. The low 
percentages of teachers who felt that the room teacher should teach all of her 
own music might well act as a deterrent to certain administrative practices, 
particularly in some large cities which require all grade school teachers to 
assume the bulk of responsibilities in teaching music to their own children. 
If this sampling of Indiana teachers is any index of a general attitude on this 
matter, there is great need for advocates of 100 per cent grade school teacher 
participation in music to re-examine their point of view. If the grade 
school teacher is to be forced to do all her music teaching, there is need for 
proving that she can do it and that such teaching constitutes good teaching. 

Only about one in four of all responding grade school teachers thought 
the special music teacher should teach all of the music. The great majority 
felt that the best plan for music teaching was a combination of room and 
special teacher, or an exchange teacher and special teacher. Music, with its 
varied activities program, is broad enough to require the intelligent coopera- 
tion of as many teachers, both general and special, as possible. About one 
third of all teachers felt that talented students could help with the musical 
program. This attitude is in agreement with the feeling of many music 
educators that talented students can and should help those of lesser ability. 


The Importance of Music in the Elementary Program. Only about 6 
per cent of all teachers returning questionnaires were unwilling to venture an 
evaluation of the importance of music in the elementary program, Table 
XXXIII shows how the checked responses were distributed on this question. 


TABLE XXXIII. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO WHAT THEY 
THOUGHT ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC ON THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL (N = 751) 





Type of School 








All 
Reason for Importance 
” Large | Medium/ Small ? — Schools 
City | Sizea | City | *°¥F | Ture 
City 

It is important for its own 

sake 72 67 79 65 64 70 
It helps correlate other 

subjects and activities 79 77 77 64 69 76 
It is an emotional and 

aesthetic outlet 93 90 88 78 81 88 
It aids in social development 82 75 89 85 84 84 
It contributes to character 

education 61 53 62 60 67 62 
It helps develop better 

citizenship 53 48 54 45 54 53 
It encourages self-control and 

team work 72 74 71 59 69 71 
It is less important than othex 

subjects 1 4 ° 1 1 1 























Taken as a whole, the information in this table is overwhelming evidence 
that music ranks high in a number of human values. Highest in value at- 
tributed to music was its importance as an aesthetic and emotional outlet 
for the children. These grade school teachers also felt that music is im- 
portant as a factor in the social development of children, that it correlates 
highly with other subjects, that it encourages self-control and teamwork, and, 
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finally, that it is important for its own sake. Noteworthy, indeed, is the 
fact that only 1 per cent of all these teachers felt that other activities were 
“far more important than music.” 

Such evidence, coming not from enthusiastic music educators but from 
general grade school teachers, should serve to impress school administrators 
and school boards of education with the importance of music in the personal 
development of children, and should help to deter the tendency in times of 
financial stress to eliminate music as one of the so-called “frills” in the school 
curriculum. 


Appraisal of Community Interest. About 85 per cent of the total cases 
gave some opinion of how they thought the community felt about the present 
music program. The 15 per cent who did not attempt an answer to this 
item may have felt unqualified to give an opinion. The degree to which the 
teachers believed the public was in favor of the present program is shown 
in Table XXXIV. Percentages in this table are based only on the responses 
of those who checked the item. 


TABLE XXXIV. PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE ATTITUDE 
THEY FELT THE COMMUNITY HELD TOWARD THE ELEMENTARY MUSIC PROGRAM (HN = 681) 











Type of School 
all 
Attitude of Commnity Large | Medium| Small Schools 
City |Sizea | city | Tow | Rural 
City 
Pavors present program 76 64 S4 28 27 53 
Thinks too much time is spent 
on music ° 1 i ° 1 
Wants msic activities 
increased 14 4 21 53 46 27 
Is indifferent 10 20 24 19 25 18 























The success of a program of music in the public schools inevitably de- 
pends upon favor and support from the community. About one half of all 
teachers responding felt the community favored the program now in force. 
Only one in four of the teachers in the rural areas felt that the people favored 
the program now in force in those areas, and about one half of them felt 
that the people of those communities would like to see the music program in- 
creased. The feeling of the people in the towns, as reported by town teachers, 
was stronger than the feeling in the rural areas. Almost 100 per cent of all 
the teachers thought that people did not feel there was “too much time devoted 
to music.” Well over half of the large, medium sized, and small cities were 
reported as satisfied with the program then in force, indicating a generally 
satisfactory attitude toward the music program in those cities. 

The reverse situation in the town and rural areas calls for action. It 
is quite likely these people are in need of information on what constitutes a 
good music program. Once educated and aroused to the need for a vitalized 
and expanded program, many communities will see to it that the proper 
financial support is given. 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The general purpose of this study was to determine the status of music 
instruction in the elementary schools of Indiana. Subsidiary problems were: 
teaching responsibility and time allotment; basic materials and facilities; su- 
pervision and other assistance; musical background and interests of the teach- 
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ers; teaching procedures; and general attitudes toward music and music in- 
instruction. 

Data were obtained by means of a questionnaire designed specifically for 
this, study. A 20 per cent sample of cities and towns, stratified first on the 
basis of size, and a 20 per cent sample of all counties in the state were drawn 
at random. These rural and urban communities were then invited to par- 
ticipate in the study. Twenty-seven of the 34 cities and towns, and 11 of 
the 18 counties drawn participated. The questionnaires were submitted to 
all elementary teachers in these communities. Special music teachers and 
supervisors were purposely excluded from the study. In all, 1,547 question- 
naires were administered and, of these, 828, or 54 per cent, returned the 
completed forms anonymously, This figure represents about 7 per cent of 
all elementary teachers in the state. 

In making the initial study and report, the data were tabulated in re- 
lation to the size of community in which the teachers were employed. Subse- 
quent studies will attempt to use other items of data as controls. The limita- 
tion by size of community resulted in a loss of 30 cases due to failure to 
check the item; this report, then, is based upon a total of 798 cases. Due to 
various factors, the number of cases varies from item to item. 

Two possible sources of bias may be present in the data: (1) not every 
school in the original sample participated, and (2) not every teacher chose 
to fill out a questionnaire. However, there is close agreement in many re- 
spects between the background data obtained in this form and known statistics 
about elementary teachers in Indiana. The present investigators therefore 
feel that this sample is highly representative of the population of elementary 
room teachers in the state as a whole. On the basis of this opinion the fol- 
lowing conclusions, implications, and recommendations are offered: 

1. About a third of the room teachers teach all or nearly all of their 
music, while a slightly larger proportion teach none or only a small part. 

In view of some rather outspoken expressions of compulsory intent on 
the part of administrators of large city systems to have every room teacher 
teach her own music, it should be a sobering thought to discover that 
throughout this sampling of Indiana grade school teachers only one third 
were teaching all or nearly all of their own music. This situation, combined 
with the facts found in another table to the effect that the majority of grade 
school teachers felt that at least some grade school teachers would never be 
able to teach their own music, might well cause us to question the validity 
of the assumption that every grade school teacher should teach her own music. 
At any rate, there is a two-fold responsibility for those who insist upon this 
point of view: (1) that they reveal conclusively that such an attainment is 
possible, and (2) that they undertake to change the attitudes of many grade 
school teachers regarding their belief that such teaching can be done. 

2. Teachers in the large and medium sized cities are carrying the largest 
responsibility in teaching their own music. 

There can be no doubt that intelligent supervision in the large and me- 
dium sized cities is responsible for the higher frequency of music teaching by 
grade school teachers in those cities. The value of such music teaching is in- 
estimable in the sense that the room teacher should integrate musical experi- 
ences with other types of experiences promoted and encouraged in the class- 
room. Such music activity on the part of the grade school teacher tends to 
integrate music into the total life of the child. 
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3. A large percentage of the music in small city, town, and rural schools 
is being taught by special music teachers. 

From one point of view it might be inferred that the youngsters in the 
small towns and rural schools are enjoying instruction by music specialists. 
On the other hand, there is reason to believe that, when the work of music 
teaching is concentrated in the hands of specialists, the amount of time which 
each class receives from the special music teacher is likely to be less than 
that given them if the room teacher were to engage partly in such activities. 
It is the feeling of the writers that special music teachers in these small towns 
and rural schools are passing up a real opportunity in not encouraging more 
of the room teachers to contribute to the regular music program in the 
schools. 

4. Music instruction as a joint responsibility is more in evidence in the 
larger cities than in the smaller communities. 

From the point of view of the best practices in music education, joint 
sharing of the music program is a highly desirable accomplishment. The work 
of the music departments in the large cities should, therefore, stand as a 
example for similar practices in some of the smaller communities. 

5. About half of the classroom teachers do not teach any of their music. 

Since one of the objectives of a good music education program is to 
insure continuity of the music experiences of each child as he progresses from 
grade to grade, it is evident that, if there are fully half of our classroom 
teachers who do not teach their music, there is a need for filling in the gaps 
where teachers do not or cannot teach their own music. Were such a condition 
to prevail in other subjects, it might give serious concern to school adminis- 
trators, Some of the devices attempted by schools in overcoming these de- 
ficiencies in music are treated in other recommendations. 

6. Rural teachers seem to be handicapped more than others by lack 
of time and materials. 

In view of this situation, there is every need for a vigorous program of 
music education among rural teachers. In the case of counties, there is a 
need for setting up strong county-wide programs of music. All of the devices 
employed in in-service training should be brought to bear on the solving of 
these problems. It is now a part of state law that counties requesting it can 
have and receive state support for salaries of special area supervisors. There 
is evidence that many counties have not taken advantage of this kind of state 
aid. 

The problem of materials for rural schools could be met in part through 
the creation of circulating libraries of music texts and recordings. It should 
be the responsibility of organized music education to sponsor clinics and 
institutes for the special benefit of grade school teachers. Also, regularly 
scheduled music education conventions, held primarily for music educators, 
might extend their services to grade school teachers who should be given 
special welcome and assistance. Various  teacher-training institutions 
throughout the state should be encouraged to provide clinics on college cam- 
puses for grade school teachers. Perhaps the whole matter of encouraging 
such teachers to develop themselves in music is in the hands of administrators 
because they are in a position to make it possible for grade school teachers 
to take time out for special study. 

7. Percentages of teachers reporting personal lacks in music were larger 
in the larger schools than in the smaller schools. 
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With a richer program of supervision and assistance usually present in 
the cities, this higher percentage might be due to greater education and in- 
creased consciousness of need on the part of teachers in those schools, 

8. The tendency to teach music five periods per week was most evident 
in the large and medium sized communities. 

9. Only about one third of the children had as many as three music 
periods each week. 

10. One in eight of the children in rural schools and one in twenty in 
the town schools had no time allotted to music. 

11. The most popular length of music period was 20 minutes. 

12. There was some indication that the length of the music period was 
longer where the periods were less frequent. 

13. The average child in Indiana elementary schools was receiving about 
60 minutes of music instruction each week. 

14. Teachers in the town rural schools were much less satisfied with 
the present time devoted to music than were those in the larger communities. 

Conclusions 8 through 14 relate to the matter of music scheduling of 
grade school music periods. The daily music period has long been an objective 
in music education circles. It is, therefore, reassuring to note that in the 
large and medium sized communities five periods per week appear to have 
been the general rule. The authors of this study recommend that, wherever 
it is possible, all schools in the state attempt to teach music five periods a 
week. It is generally felt by music educators that daily experiences in music 
are in many respects superior to longer periods of time held less frequently. 
The condition pointed out, that only one third of the children in the state 
had as many as three music periods a week, should be corrected as soon as 
possible. Furthermore, the fact that as many as one in eight of the children 
in rural schools and one in twenty in the town schools had no time allotted 
to music is a condition that educators should lose no time in eliminating com- 
pletely. 

The authors of this study are, furthermore, in agreement that the 20-min- 
ute period, the most popular length of period according to the questionnaire 
returns, is the minimum length period which should be devoted to music each 
day. If schools can provide five 20-minute periods each week, a total of 100 
minutes would thus be provided which is in accordance with minimum stand- 
ards advocated by music educators. 

Finally, it is encouraging to note that the teachers in town and rural 
schools were much less satisfied with the present time devoted*to music than 
were those in the larger communities. If some way could’ be found whereby 
these rural school teachers could be better acquainted with desirable aims and 
objectives in music education, there is reason to believe that some of the 
more pressing problems could be solved within a comparatively short length 
of time. 

15. The percentage of teachers helping other teachers with music is 
not large. 

Among music educators, it has been considered good practice to allow 
some of the more musically talented grade school teachers to aid in musical 
activities in rooms in which the regular grade school teacher found difficulty 
in handling her own music work. It is disappointing, therefore, to find that 
the percentage of teachers helping other teachers with music was not large. 
There are scattered evidences in the various tables presented in this study 
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which indicate that there are many more grade school teachers capable of 
assisting in the music program than are now engaged in this practice. The 
responsibility for this extension of effort on the part of the more musical grade 
school teachers might well rest with our present music supervisors and ele- 
mentary schoo] administrators. In so doing, supervisors need to resist the 
tendency often present to do the necessary “chores” in music themselves 
rather than attempt to teach or encourage the non-specialist to take over 
some responsibilities. 

16. A large percentage of the music is taught in the regular classroom, 
especially in the larger schools. 

17. Only in about one fourth of the situations is the music being taught 
in special rooms. 

The two foregoing conclusions are in a sense related and will be treated 
as parts of the same problem. The practice of conducting musical experiences 
in the regular classroom is considered sound music education procedure, if 
suitable and ample music teaching aids, such as a piano, an ample supply 
of recordings, and a good phonograph, are provided in the regular classroom. 
If these aids cannot either be left in the room or brought to the room when 
required, the next best procedure is to have a music room available in the 
building where the children can go to enjoy and profit by their use. How- 
ever, this study reveals that only about one fourth of the teachers reported 
that music was being taught in special rooms. This reveals a startling lack 
of music rooms. 

All too often such music teaching aids as are available are stored in the 
grade school office and are loaned out to the teachers in the various grade 
school rooms whenever they are wanted. It would seem a far better procedure 
to provide special music rooms where such teaching aids could become a part 
of the regular furnishings of the room, A music room tastefully furnished, 
with plenty of allotted space for the various music teaching aids, is probably 
one of the most powerful adjuncts to an effective music program in the ele- 
mentary school. What is recommended, therefore, by the authors of this study 
is that to a large extent music experiences be confined to the regular class- 
rooms, but also that more music rooms be made available for the purpose of 
enriching the grade school music program. 

18. The latest books are being used as basic music texts in the majority 
of the schools. 

19. Collectively over half of the town and rural schools use no supple- 
mentary text in music. 

One of the things which the state adoption law has promoted has been 
the acquisition, as basic instruction, of some of the best and latest texts in 
music education. On the other hand, no program of music is adequate with- 
out the use of supplementary texts. In this respect, the lack of supple- 
mentary texts in the town and rural schools is marked. It is not a reassuring 
fact to know that over half the town and rural schools use no supplementary 
texts. To cover music adequately, it is necessary to have a well selected and 
ample supply of music of a supplementary nature. 

20. Generally speaking, teachers in the larger schools have more music 
teaching aids than those in the smaller schools, both in variety and numbers. 

21. Entirely too many teachers in all schools, regardless of size, have an 
inadequate supply of recordings. 
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22. There is an absence of any appreciable group of teachers who feel 
that the material available is adequate. 

The three foregoing conclusions are concerned with teaching materials 
and recordings. From the data so far presented everything seems to point 
to the need for more teaching aids in the town and rural schools. We have 
noted also the pronounced lack of supervision in some of these same schools. 
It is felt by the writers that, even where there is no effective supervision, there 
is every reason to believe that the acquisition and use of a wide variety of 
teaching materials could be of help to grade school teachers attempting to 
carry on aspects of a music program. 

It is disquieting to observe that 31 per cent of the rural teachers re- 
ported that they had no materials at all. These lacks in teaching materials 
were particularly evident with regard to recordings, the supply being inadequate 
in all schools, regardless of size. In the past, some teachers have complained 
of a lack of availabie recordings for children. This may have caused persons 
not to undertake the acquisition of extensive record collections for children. 
However, in more recent years.some of the larger recording companies have 
undertaken to provide a wealth of records especially suitable for children. 
It can now be said with a great deal of authority that recordings for children 
exist in abundance. The grade schools of the state should be quick to take 
advantage of this situation. 

23. Teachers have much more assistance from within the schools than 
from without, but this assistance still appears to be inadequate. 

24. Very few teachers are getting assistance from outside the schools. 

25. Only slightly more than one third of the teachers themselves feel 
that the assistance they have is adequate. 

From an administrative standpoint it is quite natural to attempt to supply 
assistance from within the schools first, rather than from without. The re- 
sults of this study show that, while there was more assistance provided within 
the schools than from without, this assistance was regarded as inadequate 
by most teachers. Such a situation calls for renewed efforts on the part of 
administrators and school of music supervisors to provide greater amounts of 
musical assistance to these grade school teachers. However, the writers be- 
lieve that, although there are limits to the extent of assistance from within, 
there could well be more attention paid to increasing the amount of assistance 
from outside sources. The wealth of assistance in the regularly scheduled 
music educator conventions and clinics promoted by public schools and col- 
leges throughout the state of Indiana is well known. In fact, there is so 
much activity going on that it is next to impossible for music educators to 
attend all of the many fine offerings in the field. 

The results from the present study indicate, however, that very few 
grade school teachers are getting the benefit of outside assistance such as this. 
One reason obviously is that much of this assistance is directed only to the 
special music teachers of the state. Another reason for this lack is that, as a 
rule, our grade school teachers are not permitted time off to attend such 
meetings, even if they want to go. Such a situation calls for serious study on 
the part of music educators and elementary school administrators in order to 
work out some way in which our grade school teachers can develop their music 
capacities through participation in special institutes, clinics, and music educa- 
tion conventions. 
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26. School teachers appear to have had a considerable amount and variety 
of music experiences in their high school years. 

Such experiences should lend strength to the belief that, through special 
aid to the grade school teacher while she is attending college and through in- 
service programs while she teaches, the grade school teacher could be en- 
couraged to help more in the music program of the schools. 

27. There appears to be little differentiation between the high school 
music experiences of teachers and the size of school in which they are now 
teaching. 

From this general finding the writers of the present study have concluded 
that the type of high school music experience of today’s grade school teachers 
is not a selective factor in the present teaching locations of these teachers. 

28. Elementary teachers have had only about half as many college as 
high school music experiences. 

It is reasonable to expect a dropping off in certain extracurricular ac- 
tivities in making the transition between high school and college. College 
curriculums have a way of restricting the many types of voluntary extracur- 
ricular activities normally present in the regular high school program of 
activities. Because the candidate for the elementary teaching certificate must 
necessarily cover a great many subject areas in the course of her regular 
classroom work, it is to be expected that experiences in music must be cur- 
tailed. This seems especially regrettable in the case of piano instruction. 
Facility at the piano keyboard has long been regarded a highly desirable tool 
of the teacher, especially of the teacher engaged in kindergarten and primary 
work. 

29. Almost half of the teachers do not participate in community music 
activities. 

The finding that almost half of the teachers do not participate in com- 
munity music activities is in agreement with another finding indicating that 
about this same proportion is likewise inactive in music within the school 
program. 

30. The listening activities of teachers are highly varied and numerous. 

Many music supervisors are of the opinion that it is a comparatively 
easy matter to aid musically intelligent grade school teachers in the techniques 
of handling certain aspects of their own music teaching. Highly varied and 
numerous listening activities tend to make the grade school teacher more fa- 
miliar with the literature of music, and therefore in a better position to 
evaluate such literature with respect to the needs of the children in their 
classes. 

31. From the point of view of general recommendations of music edu- 
cators, the pattern of classroom music activities by grade school teachers 
represents a wholesome picture. 

From the returns of the questionnaire, it would appear that the emphasis 
and extent of activities of the grade school teachers are in accordance with the 
best recommendations of the music education profession. 

32. The majority of teachers follow consistently some organized course of 
study. 

In the large, medium sized, and small cities organized courses of study 
in music are probably administered by the music supervisory staff. In the 
town and rural schools, the basic plan probably tends to be either that derived 
from basic texts or the original plans of the teachers themselves. 
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33. It is highly possible that many elementary children are subjected to 
music reading too soon in their educational careers. 

From the data found in Table XXIV, it is fairly clear that teachers 
in the large cities tend to focus their music reading in the third grade, while 
teachers in the medium sized cities show a pronounced tendency to focus 
their music reading program in the fourth grade. No clear-cut tendency in 
this respect appears in the small city, town, and rural schools. In these 
schools practices are widely varied. The situation in the small cities, where 
45 per cent of the teachers reported the introduction of music reading before 
the third grade, is particularly questionable. In the interpretations of this 
table it must, however, be recognized that definitions of what constitutes 
music reading may vary. Certainly the writers of this report agree that there 
are basic phases of a music reading program which could be introduced 
as early as the second grade. 

The data provide much justification for the contention that an inquiry 
into the beginnings of the music reading program might well be launched 
with a view to improving the general music program throughout the state. 
It has long been the contention of music educators that premature emphasis 
on the technical aspects of the reading of musical notation could thwart a 
healthy development of music appreciation on the part of children. In this 
respect the preparedness of children for music reading is exactly parallel to 
the preparedness required in the general English reading program. The con- 
cept of reading readiness which had its start in the field of general reading 
has a 100 per cent applicability in the specialized experiences relating to the 
music reading readiness program. Practically all of the current music series 
for grade school children point out the need for children to apprehend some 
of the more common tonal and rhythmic patterns of music before being sub- 
jected to the reading of music note patterns from the printed page. Where 
music reading is forced upon children before they get a chance to experience 
and enjoy some of its values, an unfavorable attitude toward music may be 
developed which in some instances is never fully overcome. 

34. The syllable method of learning to read music is the most pre- 
dominating. 

The fact that the syllable method of learning to read music is the most 
commonly used is not altogether unexpected. One great value of syllables 
is that they are based on vowels which are singable. While the use of num- 
bers helps to establish a more orderly concept of scale and tonal relationships, 
many teachers object to the difficulty of producing good tones through the 
presence of consonants difficult to sing. This entire subject of syllables versus 
numbers is so involved that complete recognition of the merits of each is 
impossible in a study of this kind. The information in this study is sufficient 
to show that, in spite of the enthusiastic support given in certain circles to 
the method of reading through numbers, the majority of teachers in our 
grade schools still use syllables. 

35. Apparently some teachers are beginning to teach music reading 
without the aid of customary music symbols. 

The fact that some music teachers are not using musical symbols in 
teaching music reading is as it should be. All systems of reading aids, be 
they based on syllables, numbers, or other devices, are simply means to ends. 
The desirable end result is to have each student read music directly from 
notation without any intermediate crutch, Furthermore, children should be 
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encouraged to read some music directly from notation at every stage in the 
reading program. 

36. Too many room teachers are evidently not prepared to carry out 
satisfactorily the creative musical activity of composing words and music for 
original songs. 

In spite of what some specialists in musical theory and dictation say to 
the contrary, it is often surprising to see how some grade school teachers be- 
came proficient in reducing original songs to some kind of written notation. 
The wise music supervisor will attempt to point out to both pupils and 
teachers the enjoyment to be derived from the writing of original songs, and 
to aid teachers in this matter. Since this urge to create is a continuing one, 
the grade school teacher with her close association with the children is in some 
respects the only person who can, if prepared, do justice to a creative music 
program. 

37. Teachers in the large city systems reveal the highest degree of con- 
fidence in their music work; teachers in town schools reveal the least. 

Teacher confidence in the larger cities is gratifying, although not so satis- 
factory that efforts to bring such confidence (and ability) up to still greater 
heights should be ceased. The data reveal the need for some real “trouble shoot- 
ing” particularly in the town schools, where about half of the teachers feel they 
have insufficient formal traiging in music. Interestingly enough, the lack 
of confidence in the minds of these teachers is not attributable to inadequate 
supervisory aid. Since the problem therefore appears to be of deeper origin, 
a study of in-service training practices might be made with a view to inspiring 
more teacher confidence. A still better long-range approach would be to 
examine the total college curricular plan and the relative emphasis given to 
music with respect to work in other areas. This phase of the problem is 
discussed on page 57. 

38. A majority of teachers feel that among grade school teachers there 
will be some who will never be able to teach elementary music. 

Although this is simply a statement of attitude on the part of general 
grade school teachers, it should be regarded in a very serious light by specialists 
in music education. Some music educators are likely to think of this ma- 
jority sentiment as simply a sincere but erroneous conception, which in certain 
respects might seem an unduly pessimistic and possibly shiftless attitude. 
On the other hand, such a majority opinion must be regarded with considerable 
gravity, since the attitude reflects action or lack of it. Many of these teachers 
have had years of otherwise successful teaching experience and should be in a 
position to have a fairly adequate grasp of the real requirements for successful 
music teaching. Answers to this problems can run to two extremes, that of 
having every grade school teacher teach all her own music or that of having 
it all done by the special music teacher. On the other hand, solutions involving 
some middle ground might be offered. 

Any one who insists that this majority opinion is unfounded must show 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that it can be done, and how. The authors 
of this study have little patience with the procedure of having all music 
taught by but one teacher. Music supervisors and school administrators will 
do well to be realistic about this situation and to make plans for filling in the 
gaps where grade school teachers feel unable to carry on aspects of the music 
program. Inasmuch as the average music supervisor’s time is taken up so 
much with the general music program, it would seem the height of good 
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judgment to see that the more musical of the grade school teachers be en- 
couraged to take over certain responsibilities in music in classes other than 
their own. 

There is nothing in the data available to indicate opinion on how 
many grade school teachers “will never be able to teach elementary music,” 
but undoubtedly this problem ought to be taken up in some future study. 

39. Grade school teachers feel that music teaching should be a shared 
responsibility. 

The field of music is so broad in its scope that no one person, no matter 
how capable he is, should be asked to assume the entire load and responsibility 
of the music program. Since music itself is an experience which should be 
shared and enjoyed by all, it is gratifying to note that grade school teachers 
feel that music teaching should be shared by a number of staff members. 
Grade school teachers could have incicated that they preferred to have the 
music teacher take over all responsibilities. This they did not do to any 
extent. Such knowledge of teacher attitude should constitute a worth-while 
challenge for those music supervisors who are asked to take over most of the 
responsibilities in music. Many beginning supervisors, because of their youth 
and inexperience, are reluctant to impose a program of supervision upon 
older and more experienced grade school teachers and will attempt to do 
most of the teaching themselves. This is not desirable music education 
practice. 

If a good understanding exists among the teaching staff, there is no 
reason why the beginning teacher cannot tactfully lend encouragement and 
exert competent leadership in any school system. Likewise, many an “older 
hand” among our music supervisors could also experiment more in the 
direction of stimulating certain kinds of music participation on the part of 
the general grade school teacher. 

40. Music ranks high among teachers as a cultural and character 
building experience. 

Music educators as a group have often been accused of overemphasizing 
the importance and function of music in the general educational program. 
Therefore particular significance should be attached to this overwhelming 
sentiment on the part of grade school teachers. The education of the emotions 
has long been neglected in our educational practices. In the eyes of many, 
all that public school education should take care of is the content of the 
regularly prescribed academic courses. However, man is an emotional being 
and is as much in need of emotional development as he is of intellectual 
development. Music is one of a number of aesthetic areas and should have 
a place in our curriculums on this basis rather than on the basis of other 
academic subjects. 

Those who would justify music as an academic subject do a great in- 
justice to the true purpose and meaning of music study. 

41. In the opinion of teachers, the public in the large, medium sized, 
and small cities favors the existing elementary music program, whereas in the 
town and rural schools there is a pronounced tendency to want music activities 
increased. 

There should be much satisfaction in knowing that the public in our 
large cities looks with favor on existing music programs. On the other hand, 
this evidence of public approbation should not lull the serious music educator 
into undue complacency. Much still remains to be accomplished, even in our 
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best schools. However, the real trouble spot in the whole grade school music 
picture is to be found in the town and rural schools. The data from various 
parts of the questionnaire point time and again to the paucity of work done 
in this area. 

Strong leadership needs to be exerted to the end that musical experiences 
of a high order may be provided for the children in these schools, There is the 
need for encouraging competent graduates in music education to find an 
outlet for their energies in service in these schools. Since we live in a world 
governed by economic laws, it should be clear that the financial reward for 
such services should be high enough to attract competent teachers in our 
smaller communities. 


Need for School Reorganization. In the rural areas and in many of the 
smaller towns in Indiana, there is an appalling need for more adequate 
facilities, satisfactory supplies and equipment, better teaching, and supervision 
of instruction. It is well known that these conditions exist, and have long 
existed, because of insufficient funds and inadequate leadership. School sur- 
veys for towns, townships, counties, and the state have invariably concluded 
that only through reorganization of school units can the funds available or ex- 
pected produce satisfactory school conditions. Such surveys have also pointed 
out that a reorganization of units is necessary to permit the development of 
progressive leadership so necessary to bring about improved conditions. 

In spite of the many defects of the system in operation, much improve- 
ment might be expected if capable, highly-trained beginning teachers could 
be attracted to rural areas. These young people, however, are refusing to 
teach in schools that have poor facilities, littke equipment, and no planned 
supervision. 

The county unit, therefore, appears to be the satisfactory solution of the 
problem. When administrative reorganization has been achieved, an environ- 
ment in which music can thrive will become attainable. Given a favorable 
environment, it is not too optimistic to expect that music experiences for 
children in the rural areas can be as rich as such experiences now are in 
many of the city school systems. 


General Conclusions. To the writers of this report many of the findings 
of this questionnaire are highly satisfying. The general attitude of teachers 
toward the subject of music is a healthy one. Most elementary teachers regard 
music as an experience of great significance in the emotional development and 
character building of their children. Teachers have likewise revealed an 
interest in the questionnaire and its content. This is shown clearly in the 
high percentage of returns which have been made. Since those answering 
the questionnaires remained anonymous and no follow-up of delinquent reports 
was possible, it can only be assumed that a high general interest in the subject 
of music was responsible for such a fine showing. 

Certain of the recommendations simply point to renewed vigilance and 
attention to the details of musical pedagogy. Other recommendations, how- 
ever, deal with more deep-seated problems, problems which can only be 
solved through the collective action of every possible educational and musical 
agency which the state can muster. Large numbers of schools lack the 
necessary musical equipment for carrying on an adequate music program. 
Some lack proper musical supervision, and in many cases they lack the 
necessary amount of time allotted to music. These are problems which ought 
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to weigh heavily upon boards of education, city superintendents, and prin- 
cipals of elementary schools. These administrators must first be fully aware 
of the need for developing the general music program because of its obvious 
personal and cultural benefits to the children. 

In the carrying out of the specific details of an enlarged and enriched 
music program, these administrators will need proper advice and suggestions 
from our specialists in music. In a time of possible retrenchment due to 
tightened economic conditions, any tendency to cut down first on the music 
program should be guarded against. 

The writers of this study attach particular importance to the fact that 
these grade school teachers gave a high rating to music with respect to its 
emotional and character building values. Running as a continuing thought 
through many current periodicals dealing with personal welfare and mental 
health is the feeling that humanity today needs to make better adjustment to 
a life filled with labor and turmoil. There is also the feeling that education 
today must do more than simply provide for academic and vocational training. 
Educators realize that, if a person is to lead a full life, he must develop and 
educate his emotions as well as his intellect. Music, along with the other 
areas, therefore occupies a unique place in education today. Its importance 
cannot be justified on the basis of the usual values assigned to the three R’s. 
Music properly used constitutes an important and vital emotional release for 
children and oldsters alike. No greater proof of these values need be offered 
than the especially high regard which grade school teachers have assigned the 
value of music in their daily classroom work. 

While a large part of the responsibility for the continuous development 
of music programs rests with administrators, there is much that organized 
music education in the state of Indiana can and should do. Occasionally an 
individual teacher can help greatly in raising standards in his own and neigh- 
boring communities. More often, however, it is the job for professional 
organizations to undertake. There are a number of professional organizations 
interested in the musical welfare of the state, the chief state-wide group 
being the Indiana Music Educators Association. These organizations, while 
made up of music specialists and administered to meet specific needs of 
members of their groups, would do well to make their influence felt among 
the great rank and file of grade school teachers. 

Furthermore, institutions of higher learning are also in a position to exert 
a beneficial influence for music throughout the state. Such institutions, as a 
part of their routine practice, frequently schedule clinics, conferences, work- 
shops, and other devices to assist music teachers in their work. While com- 
mending these institutions for the very fine work they have done in assisting 
the special music teacher, one might be in order to point out most respect- 
fully the help in music which they should be attempting to provide the general 
grade school teacher. This can be done in several ways. There should be 
more adequate general college preparation in music for all candidates for the 
elementary teaching certificate. It may be reasonably argued that the cur- 
riculums are already overcrowded and that additional requirements in music 
are out of the question. Students who are preparing to be elementary school 
teachers and who are particularly proficient in music should be encouraged to 
devote all the elective hours possible to music subjects in order to get an 
area of specialization in music. It would seem unreasonable for administrators 
to expect competency in all areas and to expect teachers to assume equal 
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responsibility in all subject-matter areas, Advancing knowledge of better 
methods of teaching subject matter in our grade schools indicates that this 
would be expecting too much of our grade school teachers. 

The writers of this study do not by any means advocate that specialized 
music instruction be the law of the classroom. There is, however, a need for 
larger numbers of grade school teachers who, by virtue of natural and acquired 
abilities in music, might assume more responsibilities in grade school music and 
who could help release the already overburdened music supervisor for more 
of the activities which her specialized training enables her alone to do. 

There is a suggestion, also, that those in charge of conventions and 
clinics sponsored by music educators should exert considerable effort in the 
direction of providing help for general grade school teachers. There could 
be special programs in connection with the regular music conventions which 
would offer in-service training aids to our grade school teachers. School 
administrators and trustees of county school systems should have their at- 
tention called to the music needs of their teachers and adequate plans 
should be drawn up for their release at stated times for purposes of music 
study, Only by such comprehensive and widely coordinated action can we 
hope to break the tremendous deadlock which seems to grip many of our 
smaller town music departments and our rural schools. 
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APPENDIX 


Elementary Music Inquiry 
School of Education 
and 
School of Music 
Indiana University 


This inquiry, when completed by room teachers like yourself, will be of value to us 
in appraising the present status of instruction in elementary music. The subsequent 
study should help provide some of the answers to pressing questions in this field. 

This questionnaire will be filled out by many other teachers just like you, so please 
do not feel that there is anything personal in the questions. However, since we want 
your candid and unbiased answers, we are asking you not to sign your name, but to 
return the completed form, anonymously, in the stamped envelope provided. 

Directions: Put a check mark on the number which is your response to each ques- 
tion. If more than one condition applies, check as many numbers as do apply. 


Part I. General Information 


A. In what size city are you teaching? If you are in a township school which is not 
consolidated with a town or city, check no. 1. Check only one. 


1)...Rural community 3) ...10,000 to 30,000 5)...2,500 to 5,000 
2)...30,000 and over 4)...5,000 to 10,000 6) ...less than 2,500 
B. In what type of school do you teach? 
1)...City 3)...Consolidated or joint 5)...Private 
2)...Township town and township Pci aa tbhesns<oncdeon 


4)...Parochial 


C. What grade or grades do you teach? Check only one. 


01)...Grade 1 only 07)...Grade 4 only 13)...Grades 4, 5, and 6 
02)...Grade 2 only 08) ...Grade 5 only 14)...Grades 1 to 4 
03)...Grade 3 only 09) ...Grade 6 only 15)...Grades 5 to 8 
04)...Grades 1 and 2 10)...Grades 3 and 4 16)...Grades 1 to 6 
05)...Grades 2 and 3 11)...Grades 4 and 5 17)...Grades 1 to 8 
06)...Grades 1, 2, and 3 12)...Grades 5 and 6 OP. . Mn ns bs acncnencces 


D. How many regular classrooms are there in your school? Do not count special rooms. 


| ee a 8)..8 
3)...8 6)...6 9)...9 
3)...3 7)...7 0)...10 or more 
4)...4 
E. What is the length in months of your school year? 
| 3)...9 5)...10 
2)...8% 4)...9% 6)...more than 10 
F. How many pupils are in your room? 
1)...Less than 20 4)...30-34 7)...45-49 
2)...20-24 5)...35-39 8)...50-54 
3)...25-29 6)...40-44 9)...55 or more 
G. What is your sex? 1)...man 2)...woman 


H. How many years have you taught school, including this year? 


Mica 4)...6-9 7)...20-24 
2)...2-8 5)...10-14 8)...25 or more 
3)...4-5 6)...15-19 


I. What is your educational background? Check only the highest level you have attained. 
1)...College undergraduate 3) ...Work beyond bachelor’s 5) ...Work beyond master’s 
2)...Bachelor’s degree 4)...Master’s degree 6) ...Doctor’s degree 
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Part II. The Teaching of Elementary Music 


. If you do not teach the music to your class, check the reasons why you do not. 


Check as many as apply. 
1)...All musie taught by special teacher 5)...Lack of piano skill sufficient for 


2)...Musie responsibility shared with classroom needs 
another teacher on exchange basis 6)...Lack of your own singing ability 
3)...Lack of your own general musical 7)...Lack of time in the program 
ability 8)...Lack of sufficient materials 


4)...Lack of sufficient training in 9)...Other 
music methods 


. How many periods each week are devoted to music in your room, including time 


spent by special teachers and supervisors as well as by yourself? 


0)...0 4)...4 DD cavt 

Sdacal Secale 8)...8 

2)...2 6)...6 9)...more than 8 
3)...3 


. What is the average number of minutes in each period devoted to music in your room? 


Check the nearest figure. 


0)...0 4)...25 7)...40 
= | 5)...380 8)...45 
2)...15 6)...35 9)...more than 45 
3)...28 
. About how much of the music in your room is taught by you yourself? Check only one. 
0)...0% 4)...40% 8) ...80% 
1)...10% 5)...50% 9)...90% 
2)...20% 6)... .60% x)...all 
3)... .30% 7)...10% 


=. Do you teach part or all of the music to any class other than your own? 


1)...yes 2)...mno 


- In the table below are listed various types of pupil activities in music. Please check 


each activity as follows: 

Firat: If the activity is not included in your music program at all, make a check 
in the space under (0) opposite the particular activity. 
If the activity is included in your music program, make a check in the space 
under (1). 

Second: Now for all those activities which are a part of your music program, 
make a check in the space under numbers (2) to (6) as follows: 
If you are solely responsible for carrying out a particular activity, make a check 
in the space under (2) for that activity. 
If a special teacher or supervisor is solely responsible, make a check in the space 
under (3). 
If you divide this responsibility with a special teacher or supervisor, make a check 
in the space under (4). 
If another room teacher in your building assumes this responsibility, make a check 
in the space under (5). 
If a pupil within your room is responsible, make a check in the space under (6). 

Third: In the final column, write in the approximate percentage of music activity 
time during the whole semester which is devoted on the average to each type of 
activity. These percentages should total 100. 


Activity (0) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (%) 





Reading and singing songs | 





Learning to like music (appreciation) 




















| 
Eurythmics and rhythm bands | 
| 





Pre-band instruments (tonettes, etc.) 





Piano classes 





Band and orchestra instruments 








Informal group singing (recreational) 





| 
| ' 
- 
Making up songs (creative music) | | 
im 
Preparation for public programs | | 
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Where is the music taught to your children? Check all that apply. 
0)...Not taught 2)...In a special music room 4) ...Partly in the class- 
1)...In the regular class- 3)...In a gymnasium room, and partly in 
room some other room 
ee EE ee rere 
. What music teaching aids are available to you? Check all that apply. 
0)...None 3)...Phonograph, non- 7)...Dise recorder 
1)...Piano assigned to your electric 8) ...Stroboscope 
room alone 4)...Phonograph, electric 9%)...Films and visual aids 
2)...Piano moved from 5)...Radio ee ee eee eee re 
room to room 6)...Wise or tape recorder ccc cccvccccccccsccccs 
How adequate is your supply of recordings? Check all that apply. 
0)...We have none 2)...The supply is adequate 4) ...The supply is not ade- 
1)...The supply is adequate in variety quate in variety 
in number 3)...The supply is not ade- 


quate in number 


. What do you use as a basic music text? Check only one. 


0)...None 3)...New Music Horizons 5)...Songs and Pictures 

1) ...American Singer series series 6)...World of Music series 

2)...Musie Hour series 4)...Singing School series 7)...Other................- 

What do you use as supplementary music books? Check all that you use. 

0) ...No supplementary 3)...New Music Horizons 6)...World of Music series 
books series TD cc MER ce scccvcccccoess 
.American Singer series 4) ...Singing School series 8)...Other...............-. 

2)...Music Hour series 5)...Songs and Pictures 


. In your teaching of music, what kind of assistance are you receiving from your 


supervisor, special music teacher, or other source? Check all that apply. 


0)...No assistance 5)...Especially scheduled institutes 

1)...Informal day-to-day help from 6)...Extension courses in music 
supervisor, special teacher, or 7)...Meetings with visiting specialists 
others or consultants 

2)...Regularly scheduled group meetings 8)... Visitation to other schools 
with the supervisor or special 9)...State, division, or national con- 
teacher ventions of music educators 

3)...Individual consultations with the x)...Other...............2cccceeeeeueee 
supervisor or special teacher 

4)...Regularly scheduled institutes 

To what extent is the assistance adequate for your needs? 

0)...1 am receiving no assistance. 3)...1 feel that I need much more as- 

1)...1 feel that it is adequate. sistance. 

2)...1 feel that I could use some more 4)...I have no way of judging its 
assistance. adequacy. 


Part III. Musical Background and Interests 


. In what musical activities did you participate in high school? Check all that apply. 


0)...None 4)...Small vocal ensembles 7) ...Solo instrumental work 
1)...Band 5)...Small instrumental 8) ...Solo piano work 
2)...Orchestra ensembles 9) ...Church choir 
3)...Chorus 6) ...Solo vocal work x)...Private study 

PD ic MI es ba 54 da naiceeess 
In what musical activities did you participate in college? Check all that apply. 
0)...None 4)...Small vocal ensembles 7) ...Solo instrumental work 
1)...Band 5)...Small instrumental 8) ...Solo piano work 
2)...Orchestra ensembles 9)...Church choir 
3) ...Chorus 6) ...Solo vocal work x)...Private study 

Bi v:c AR oc enncersccesses 
In what community musical activities do you now participate? Check all that apply. 
0)...None 4)... Accompanying 7)...Attend and support 
1)...Church choir 5)...Instrumental organi- concerts and other 
2)...Other choral groups zations musical activities 


3)... Vocal solos 6) ...Solo instrumental work 8) ...Other 
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D. In what listening activities do you participate? Check all that apply. 
0)...None 2)...Artist series 4) ...Personal record collec- 
1)...Record hours 3) ...Miscellaneous concerts tion 
5) ...Radio concerts 


Part IV. Teaching Procedures 


Note: This section may be ignored by those who do not teach part or all of their own 
music. However, all participants are asked to fill in the items in Part V, which comes 
after this part. 


A. What method do you follow in teaching music? 


0)...No particular method 3)...Plan or outline sug- 5)...Other (Describe 
1)...City or county course gested by the basic or ee 
of study og ee ee ee ee ee 
2)...Supervisor’s courseof 4)...Yourown plan 0 wewwe cece cececessccces 
study 
B. At what grade level do you introduce vocal music reading? 
0) ...Not introduced at all 3)...Grade 3 6)...Grade 6 
1)...Grade 1 4)...Grade 4 7)...Grade 7 
2)...Grade 2 5)...Grade 5 8)...Grade 8 
C. What music reading system do you use? Check only one. 
0)...None 4)...Neutral syllables 7)...Syllables, letters, and 
1) ...Syllables 5)...Sylables and numbers numbers 
2)...Numbers 6) .. . Syllables and letters Pe See ere 
3)...Letters 
D. How often do you teach new songs by the system checked above? 
0)...Never 2)... Occasionally 3)...Often 
1)...Rarely 


E. If you teach new songs by reading melodically with interval study, how frequently 
is this method used? 


0)...Never 2)...Occasionally 3)...Often 
1)...Rarely 

F. How often do children in your room compose their own music for songs? 
0)...Never 2)...Occasionally 3)...Often 
1)...Rarely 

G. How often do they compose their own words for these songs? 
0)...Never 2)...Occasionally 3)...Often 
1)...Rarely 


Part V. Attitudes 
We would like to know how you feel about certain aspects of music and music 
instruction. 


A. Which of the following represents your feeling toward teaching your own music? 
Check all that apply. 


1)...1 am confident that I am doing a reasonably creditable job of teaching my own 


music. 
2)...1 lack confidence because I have little or no natural music ability. 
3)...I lack confidence because I have had insufficient formal training in the subject. 
4)...1 lack confidence because I do not have a suitable voice. 


5)...I lack confidence because I have inadequate supervisory aid. 

B. Which of the following represents your feeling about anyone’s ability to teach music 
at the elementary level? Check all that apply. 
1)...Anyone can learn to teach elementary music. 
2)...There are some elementary teachers who would never be able to teach music, 

regardless of opportunity for training. 

3)...Teaching music successfully is purely a matter of acquiring technical skill. 
4)...Teaching music successfully is a matter of understanding children, not music. 
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C. Which of the following expresses your reaction toward who should teach the ele- 
mentary music? Check all that apply. 


0)...Music instruction is not a necessary part of the elementary program, therefore 
there is no need for anyone to teach music. 
1)...Each regular room teacher should teach all of the music. 


2)...All musie teaching should be done by a supervisor or special teacher. 

3)...The teaching of music should be done either by the classroom teacher or by 
another classroom teacher on an exchange basis. 

4)...The most desirable plan would be to have a combination of room teacher and 
special teacher (or supervisor), or of exchange teacher and special teacher 
where the room teacher is not qualified. 

5)...Talented students could help greatly with the music program. 

D. What do you think about the importance of music in the elementary curriculum? 

Check all that apply. 

1)...It is important for its own sake. 

2)...It is important because of its correlation with other subjects and activities. 

3)...It is important as an emotional and aesthetic outlet. 

4)...It is important in social development. 

5)...It is important because it contributes to better character education. 

6)...It is important because it helps develop better citizenship. 

7)...It is important because it encourages self-control and team work. 

8)...Other activities are far more important than music. 


E. Which of the following describes your situation in regard to music teaching facilities, 
such as piano, radio, phonograph, rhythm band instruments, etc. Check only one. 
0)...I have no facilities whatever. 
1)...The facilities I have are not adequate to carry out the type of program I 

desire. 
2)...1 have fairly adequate facilities but would like to have more. 
3)...1 have all the facilities I need. 


F. Which of the following describes your situation in regard to music teaching materials, 
such as music books, records, films, charts, etc. Check only one. 
0)...I have no materials. 
1)...The materials I have are not adequate to carry out a good program. 
2)...I have fairly adequate materials, but would like to have more. 
3)...I have all the materials I need. 
G. Which of the following describes your feeling toward your present situation in regard 
to supervision and other instructional aid? Check only one. 
0)...I have no supervisor or other person to help me. 
1)...I have no supervisor, but can get help from another teacher. 
2)...1 have help from a supervisor and also from others. 
3)...1 have supervisory help, but I feel I do not have sufficient freedom to develop 
my own methods, techniques, or approach. 
4)...I1 have ample supervisory help, and freedom to develop my own ideas. 
H. How do you feel about the amount of time your children are now spending on music 
activities? Check only one. 
1)...The amount of time is adequate. 
2)...Too much time is devoted to music. 
3)...Too little time is devoted to music. 


I. What is your appraisal of the attitude of your community toward the elementary 

music program? Check only one. 

0)...The community is indifferent. 

1)...Most people favor the program now in force. 

2)...Most people think that too much time is spent on music. 

3)...Most people would like to see the music activities increased. 

That is all, and thank you very much. Please place the completed inquiry in the 
envelope provided, and mail as soon as possible. 
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